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THE    REBEL 


A.     TALE. 


AH  SIGNOR!    PIETA  PER  LUI 
10  VENGO  AD  IMPLORAR. 

La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  Atto  III,  Scena  II. 


WHAT  IS  THIS  WORLD  !    THY  SCHOOL,  OH  MISERY  ! 

OUR  ONLY  LESSON  IS  TO  LEARN  TO  SUFFER; 

AND  HE  WHO  KNOWS  NOT  THAT,  WAS  BORN  FOR  NOTHING. 

The  Revenge. 


IN    TWO    VOLUMES. 
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CHAPTER  I 


"  Malice  requires  no  plausible  or  solid  pretext  to  build  on . 
She  rears  her  fabrics  on  shadows  light  as  air. 

Dr.  Moore. 


Jvenard  Lutterworth  entered  the 
hall,  just  as  a  militaiy  and  civil  officer 
were  stepping"  out  of  the  carriage  :  he  in- 
stantly perceived  the  former  to  be  Captain 
Graham  of  the  third  dragoon  guards, 
and  accosting  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
requested  to  know  the  occasion  of  his 
present  visit. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Our  business,  I  am  concerned  to  say, 
is  with  Sir  William  Sherburne,''  replied 
Captain  Graham  :  "  Is  he  within?" 

Kenard,  sorrowfully,  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  We  wish  to  see  him  immediately,'' 
observed  the  Captain. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  shown  into 
Sir  William's  presence.  Captain  Graham 
opened  his  business  by  observing,  "  he 
was  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of 
bad  news  ;  but,  that  information  of  a  very 
serious  nature  had  been  lodged  against 
him  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  warrants 
had  been  issued  for  securing  his  person, 
and  committing  him  to  the  Tower." 

**  What  is  my  crime?"  inquired  the 
Baronet;  *^  of  what  am  I  accused  ?" 

"Of  high  treason !"  replied  Mr.  Morgan 
Mountsorrel,  (the  civil  officer)  producing 
the  two  warrants. 
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"  Of  high  treason  !"  repeated  Sir  Wil- 
liam, in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment: "Impossible!" 

"  I  take  it,  and  imagine  it,  not  to  be 
in  the  smallest  or  least  degree  impossible ,'' 
replied  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  though  he  had  a  piece  of 
sponge  in  his  throat. 

But  allow  us,  most  courteous  reader, 
to  present  thee  with  a  sketch  of  this  little 
gentleman's  exterior ;  for, 

"  In  faith  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange." 

Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel  was  a  spare 
small  person,  about  five  feet  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  height ;  with  a  long  sharp  nose 
that  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  com- 
pressed for  six  months  in  a  vice.  His 
under  jaw  and  lip  were  of  terrible  di- 
mensions, and  projected  considerably  be- 
yond the  line  of  beauty.     A  pair  of  cun^ 
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ning,  vicious,  light  blue  goggles  (one 
looking  due  East,  whilst  the  other 
squinted  due  West)  graced  his  meagre 
visage.  His  large  head  was  covered 
by  a  huge  periwig,  which  possessed  a 
tail  of  such  unusual  length,  as  nearly  to 
touch  that  part  of  the  little  gentleman's 
person,  which  delicacy  forbids  us  to  men- 
tion. 

A  small  narrow  white  stock,  folded 
into  several  very  regular  minute  plaits, 
partly  concealed  his  scraggy  neck.  He 
wore  a  sable  cloth  coat  of  antiquated 
form,  and  breeches  and  waistcoat  of  black 
plush ;  but  his  whole  suit  was  **  a  world 
too  big  for  his  shrunk"  body,  and  he 
looked  not  unlike  some  poor  little  lobster, 
that  has  arraved  itself  (after  having 
quitted  its  own  shell)  in  the  cas^-ofF 
armour  of  one  of  larger  growth. 

His  small  thin  legs,  (to   either  end   of 
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which,  in  point  of  size,  his  feet  might 
have  been  fixed  with  equal  propriety  *) 
were  adorned  with  a  pair  of  black,  alias 
brown,  silk  stockings ;  which  exhibited 
sundry  symptoms  of  economy,  commonly 
denominated  darns.  His  large  flat  feet 
were  cased  in  well-blacked  highly-polish- 
ed shoes;  and  his  insteps  were  covered 
by  a  pair  of  capacious,  vulgar  looking, 
paste  buckles. 

The  little  gentleman  had  a  sort  of  hop 
and  skip  gait,  that  suited,  pretty  tolerably, 
with  the  insignificance  of  his  figure. 
When  vexed  or  agitated,  he  had  a  kind  of 
nervous  movement  with  his  head,  which 
never  failed  in  scattering  the  powder  from 
his    periwig     with     generous    profusion 


*  My  uncle  has  an  ugly  habit  of  placing  parenthesis  within 
parenthesis,  for  which  1  crave  the  kind  reader's  indulgence. 

Editor. 
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around  him ;  whilst  his  long*,  thin  tail, 
swung  from  side  to  side,  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

*'  Here  are  the  warrants,  sir,''  said  Mr. 
Mountsorrel,  "  for  apprehending,  and 
committing  to  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
person  of  Sir  William  Marcus  Sherburne, 
Bart.,  of  Weatherall  Lodge,  in  the  county 
of  Doi-set ;  also,  of  Wentbridge  Park,  in 
the  county  of  York  ;  also  of  Even  wood, 
in  the  county  of  Durham ;  also  of — " 

"  1  am  convinced,"  said  the  Baronet, 
unceremoniously  interrupting  Mr.  Mount- 
sorrel, and  addressing  Captain  Graham : 
*'  I  am  fully  convinced  there  must  exist 
some  great  mistake,  for  since  the  month 
of  June,  1746,  I  have  never — " 

"  I  humbly  presume  and  conceive,  sir," 
said  the  little  Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel, 
in  his  turn  interrupting  Sir  William,  and 
stepping    forward     to    prevent    Captain 
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Graham  from  replying :  "  1  humbly  con- 
ceive and  presume,  Sir  William  Sher- 
burne, that  no  mistake  can  possibly  be 
attributed,  attached,  or  placed  in  any  way 
to  our  account ;  I  am  quite  certain  and 
positive,  that  these  warrants  are  true, 
legal,  and  correct.  See,  sir,  and  observe ; 
are  they  not  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ?  And  are 
they  not  dated,  or  tested,  England  ?  What 
would  you  wish  or  desire  more,  sir  ?" 

"  That  you  would  have  the  politeness, 
sir,  to  be  silent  for  a  moment  3''  replied 
the  Baronet,  haughtily. 

The  little  gentleman's  head  commenced 
its  see-saw  motion  ;  the  powder  descended 
slowly  on  his  narrow  shoulders ;  whilst 
his  long  thin  tail,  as  if  beating  time  to  its 
master's  movement,  swung  backwards 
and  forwards  on  his  spare  back. 

**  The  crime  of  which  I  am  accused," 
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said  Sir  William,  addressing  Captain 
Graham,  **  is  not  bailable,  otherwise,  I 
could  find  sureties  in  abimdance  :  Kenard 
Lutterworth,  Lord  Carlington,  Lord 
Glenalbourne,  Lord  Seaforth,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, and  many  others,  would  I 
am—" 

**  I  will  be  bound  for  him,"  said  Kenard, 
interrupting  his  friend  and  addressing 
himself  earnestly  to  Captain  Graham,  *'  I 
will  be  surety  for  him  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  I  possess;  and — " 

"  Bound  for  him !  Surety  for  him !" 
echoed  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  cutting  short 
Kenard's  speech :  "  Why,  sir,  you  will 
pardon  and  excuse  me,  but  you  must  be 
wonderfully  and  unaccountably  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  your  country,  not  to  know 
and  understand,  that  there  is  a  law  or 
statute,  that  takes  away  the  privilege  or 
power  of  bailing  in  cases  of  treason ',  and 
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indeed,  in  various  and  numerous  instances 
of  ielony.  Your  friend  can  have  no  other 
sureties.  Sir,  but  the  four  sides  or  walls  of 
his  prison.  Sir.  '  Surely  for  him,'  in- 
deed !  he  !  he  !" 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  Kenard 
thought  him  beneath  his  notice ;  and  be- 
sides, poor  fellow,  he  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  sorrow  for  his  friend,  to  regard 
any  insult  offered  to  himself;  he  therefore 
only  replied  to  the  little  gentleman's  re- 
mark, by  giving  him  one  of  those  calm, 
quiet  looks,  which  I  have  sometimes  seen 
a  noble  Newfoundland  dog,  bestow  upon  a 
little  dirty  cur,  that  has  tried  to  annoy 
him  by  springing  up  at  his  tail,  barking, 
snarling,  &c.  &c. 

"  Pray  Captain  Graham,''  said  Sir 
William,  "  can  you  inform  me  who  is  my 
accuser?" 

"  The  name  of  your  accuser  is  of  no 
B  2 
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importance  or  consequence,  Sir  William/' 
replied  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  '*  the  King,  is 
yom*  nominal  prosecutor,  and  that  is 
enough  and  sufficient  for  you  to  know  at 
present.  Besides,  Sir,  permit  and  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  you  ought  to  address 
your  queries  or  interrogatories  to  me^  not 
to  Captain  Graham.  In  this  affair.  Sir,  the 
military  has  merely. been  called  in  to  aid 
and  assist  the  civil  pow  er.  /,  Mr.  Morgan 
Mountsorrel,  Sir,  am  the  civil  officer,"" 

^'  And  a  devilish  uncivil  one  you  are!" 
said  Sir  William. 

*'  And  further  and  moreover,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mountsorrel,  **  I  conceive 
and  opine  we  have  no  business  to  be  stand- 
ing here,  listening  and  attending  to  vain 
and  useless  inquiries.  Our  orders  and 
directions  are  to  seize  and  apprehend 
you,  Sir  William  Marcus  Sherburne,  im- 
mediately and  without  loss  of  time.     You 
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must,  therefore,  prepare  and  make  ready 
to  leave  this  house  in  half  an  hour  from 
this  time  -,  I  cannot  give  or  allow  you  one 
moment  longer,  and  when  you  quit  or 
leave  this  room,  I  will  follow  and  attend 
you." 

"  The  devil  you  will !"  exclaimed  Sir 
William  :  ''  Then  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
and  acquaint  you,  Mr.  Morgan  Mount- 
sorrow,  that  I  will  neither  allow  nor  per- 
mit you  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.*' 

Captain  Graham  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling,  at  the  woeful  termination 
the  Baronet  had  given  to  Mr.  Mount- 
sorrel's  name;  and  also,  at  his  ready 
adoption  of  the  little  gentleman's  phrase- 
ology. 

*'  Sir  William  Sherburne  !"  exclaimed 
the  civil  officer,  bursting  with  rage ;  "  my 
name   is  not  Mountsorrow   but  Mount- 
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sorrel — and  I  here  declare  and  protest,  I 
have  power  and  authority  to  follow  and 
attend  you,  wherever  you  go;  until  I 
have  placed  and  lodged  you  in  secure  and 
safe  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
And  moreover  and  besides,"  added  the 
civil  gentleman,  striking  his  silver-headed 
cane  (on  which  was  engraved  a  viper,  the 
crest  of  the  Mountsorrels)  striking,  as  1 
said  before,  his  silver-headed  cane  with 
great  violence  upon  the  floor  :  "  besides, 
sir^  1  wish  to  call  to  your  remembrance 
and  recollection,  that  we  have  two  armed 
dragoons,  stationed  and  placed  at  the 
door,  ready  to  obey  our  orders  and  com- 
mands." 

"  I  care  not,"  vociferated  Sir  William, 
who  was  now  fairly  raised,  *'  I  care  not 
if  vou  have  two  armed  d — Is  at  the 
door  !  You  shall  not  follow  me  as  a  spy 
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in  my  own  house  ;  I  am  now  going-  to 
leaA  e  this  room  for  half  an  hour — follow 
me  at  your  peril." 

The  Baronet  then  turned  to  Captain 
Graham  :  **  1  give  you  my  word  of 
honor,"  he  said,  **  I  will  return  to  this 
room  in  half  an  hour  ;  lam  now^  going  to 
give  some  necessary  directions  to  my 
steward ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  ac- 
company me,  I  request  you  will  do  so." 

Captain  Graham  bowed  and  replied : 
"  your  w^ord  of  honour  is  sufficient,  Sir 
WiUiam." 

**  I  intend  travelling  in  my  own  car- 
riage," observed  the  Baronet,  "  I  pre- 
sume, Captain  Graham,  you  will  not  ob- 
ject to  that;  and  I  conclude  I  may  take  a 
servant  with  me." 

**  We  cannot  object  to  your  travelling 
in  your  own  carriage  if  you  prefer  it,  Sir 
AVilliam,  nor   to  your  taking  your  own 
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horses  as  far  as  Salisbury ;  but  from  thence 
we  must  travel  with  post-horses,  for  our 
orders  are  to  use  the  utmost  expedition. 
With  respect  to  your  servant,  I  believe  we 
must  request  the  favor  of  you  to  go  mi- 
attended  for  the  present ;  though  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  secure  Ananias 
Oliver,  your  butler — is  he  in  the  house  ?*' 

**  No,  he  is  gone  to  his  brother,  w  ho 
lives  at  Salisbury — he  promised  to  return 
this  evening — we  shall  most  likely  meet 
him  on  the  road ;  if  not,  we  can  call  for 
him  as  we  pass  through." 

Captain  Graham  looked  disappointed, 
but  made  no  reply  ;  and  Sir  William  left 
the  apartment.  Poor  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth was  standing,  during  this  parley, 
looking  the  pictvu'e  of  woe,  leaning  his 
right  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand;  but  when  Sir 
William  mentioned  the  absence  of  Oliver, 
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he  started  from  his  position,  and  accosting* 
Captain  Graham,  he  requested  to  know  if 
he  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  his 
friend  as  far  as  Salisbury,  or  if  he  found 
it  necessary,  to  London. 

Little  Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel,*  who 
had,  on  the  first  rising  of  Sir  William's 
choler,  stationed  himself  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  gallant  Graham,  (considering 
that  to  be  the  post  of  safety  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack  from  the  enemy)  now  ad- 
vanced, and  replied  to  Kenard's  question : 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir;  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  or  being'  ac- 
quainted with  your  name,  sir,  but  I  beg 
leave  or  permission,  to  state  clearly  and 
distinctly,  that  no  person  or  persons,  will 
be  allowed  or  permitted  to  attend  Sir 
William  Sherburne  to  London,  or  else- 
where, excepting  and  setting  aside  my- 
self, Captain  Graham,  and  his  two  armed 
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dragoons.  And  allow  and  give  me  leave, 
sir,  to  call  once  more  to  yom-  remembrance 
and  recollection,  that  /  am  the  civil  offi- 
cer, and  to  7ne  should  all  your  queries  and 
interrogatories  be  addressed,  sir.'* 

Kenard  Lutterworth,  without  replying 
or  even  looking  at  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  calmly 
repeated  his  question  to  Captain  Graham. 

"  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  your 
following  Sir  William  on  horseback,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  "  but  1  believe  we 
must  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany in  the  carriage.  1  think,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  "  I 
think  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  so 
far  complying  with  INIr.  Lutterworth's  re- 
quest." 

"  I  yield,  Captain  Graham,'' replied  Mr. 
Momitsorrel,  resting  his  right-hand  stifly 
upon  his  silver-headed  cane,  and  flourish- 
ing his  left,  which  contained  the  warrants, 
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"  [  yield  and  submit,  Captain  Graham,  to 
superior  and  stronger  force  ;  I  know  and 
am  aware  the  dragoons  are  to  act  under 
your  orders  and  commands.  But  could  I 
have  foreseen,  or  had  an  insight,  into  the 
improper  and  illegal  manner  in  which 
His  Majesty's  commands  were  to  be  ne- 
glected and  contemned,  I  would  certainly 
and  without  doubt,  have  desired  and  re- 
quested to  have  been  accompanied  and 
attended  by  some  other  officer.'' 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Momitsorrel's 
harangue,  fell  harmless;  for  it  was  un- 
heard, either  by  Captain  Graham  or  Ke- 
nard  Lutterworth,  who  had  both  retired 
to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
they  were  earnestly  conversing  in  a  tone, 
lower,  it  must  be  confessed,  than  was 
consistent  with  strict  politeness.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  left  the  room,  leaving 
the  amiable   Philly,    and  the   indignant 
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Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel  to  their  private 
reflections. 

"  Don't  you  think,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Momitsorrel,  "  don't  you  think  the  wea- 
ther is  extremely  and  insuflembly  hot  and 
oppressive?" 

Miss  Phillippa  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height — tossed  back  her  head — gave 
a  scornful  glance  over  the  little  gentle- 
man's periwig,  and  then  threw  herself 
with  a  consequential  air,  on  a  sofa  that 
stood  near  her. 

*<Well!"  muttered  Mr.  Mountsorrel, 
"  this  is  altogether,  and  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  uncivil  family  I  ever  met  or  came 
in  contact  with." 

He  then  placed  his  hat  upon  his  pon- 
derous wig,  and  strutted  past  Miss  Phil- 
lippa with  prodigious  importance — his 
cane  under  his  left  arm — and  holding  the 
warrants  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner 
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between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his 
right  hand. 

"  The  ill-bred  savage  V  muttered 
Philly,  as  the  offended  Mr.  Morgan 
Mountsorrel  closed  the  door ;  "  The  un- 
mannerly brute !" 

Mr.  Mountsorrel  went  down  stairs,  and 
desired  the  postillions  to  return  with  the 
carnage  to  Salisbuiy,  and  order  a  relay 
of  horses  to  be  ready  against  the  arrival 
of  Sir  WiUiam's  coach.  The  dragoons 
had  retired  at  their  captain's  command,  to 
refresh  themselves  and  give  provender  to 
their  horses.  The  civil  officer  then 
amused  himself  by  taking  short  turns  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  being  especially 
careful  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  door, 
in  case  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir 
William  to  escape. 

The  little  gentleman  completely  forgot, 
that  the  house  contained  more  ways  of 
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egress  than  one;  but  we  must  leave  him 
to  his  pleasing  employment,  and  return  to 
the  Baronet. 

When  he  quitted  the  drawing-room,  he 
retired  to  his  own  apartment ;  and  locking 
the  door,  he  had  recourse  to  that  never- 
failing  resource  for  the  afflicted,  prayer — 
for  although  Sir  William  was  a  sports- 
man, he  was,  nevertheless,  a  christian  : 
not  in  rvKjrds  only,  but  in  deeds — not  in 
useless  speeches,  but  in  useful  acts — not 
in  merely  talking  of  the  advantage  of 
being  a  Christian,  but  in  showing  by  his 
conduct,  that  Christianity  dwelt  not  in  his 
tongue,  but  in  his  heart.  Sir  William 
rose  from  his  humble  position,  strength- 
ened and  comforted.  He  had  com- 
mended himself  and  his  cause  to  the  care 
of  the  Great  Advocate.  He  had  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty — and  he 
felt,  that  he  should  not  be  forsaken.     He 
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felt,  that  if  even  he  were  doomed  to  an 
ignominious  death,  still  the  protecting  and 
sustaining  hand  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
would  enable  him  to  go  through  the  trying 
and  awful  scene,  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian. 

Sir  William  seated  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  to  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Glenalbourne ;  when,  hearing  a  slight 
noise  behind  him,  he  turned,  and  beheld, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  the  figure  of 
Helen  Stanley.  Her  head  was  unco- 
vered— and  her  long,  beautiful  raven  locks 
hung,  in  careless  luxuriance,  over  her 
finely -formed  shoulders;  but  there  was  a 
wildness,  a  phrenzy  in  her  eye,  which 
defied  the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

"  Helen  Stanley!"  exclaimed  Sir  Wil- 
liam, starting  from  his  seat. 

*'  I  have  come  to  fulfil  my  promise!" 
replied  Helen  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling; 
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"  Said  I  not,  that  you  should  see  me  once 
more  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  Helen,  but  I  was  not 
aware  you  meant  to  visit  me  for  the  last 
time,  in  my  hed-room  ;""  said  the  Baronet, 
forcing  a  smile.  A  slight  blush  tinged 
the  dark,  but  beautiful  cheek  of  Helen 
Stanley,  as  she  replied : 

*^  1  heeded  not  it  was  your  bed-room — 
1  attend  not  to  such  trifles — matters  of 
greater  moment  employ  my  thoughts-  - 
your  life  and  mine  are  at  stake — and  both 
depend  on  the  turn  of  a  feather — not  that 
I  value  my  own  life — oh  no  !  it  is  to  me 
as  nought — but  how  much  I  value  yours, 
is  known  only  to  the  King  of  kings,  and 
myself.  "  Oh,  Sir  William!"  continued 
Helen,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  let  me 
entreat  you  by  the  love  you  bore  your 
mother — by  the   honour  you  bear  your 
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father's  name,  let  me  implore  you  to  es- 
cape I  I  have  all  things  in  readiness,  and 
in  one  hour  you  shall  be,  where  no  blood 
hound  on  earth  can  trace  you.  But  think 
not  that  /  wish  to  accompany  you — oh 
no !  you  shall  have  no  vagrant  gipsy  in 
your  train.  "  You  will  go!"  exclaimed 
Helen,  mistaking  the  cause  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's silence,  and  moving  lightly  towards 
the  door  at  which  she  had  entered,  and 
which  opened  into  Sir  William's  dressing- 
room,  from  whence  there  was  a  commu- 
nication with  a  back  staircase.  '^  No, 
Helen!  no!"  exclaimed  Sir  William, 
firmly,  "  my  honour  forbids  me." 

''  Your  honour !"  repeated  Helen,  again 
advancing,  "  where  will  be  your  honour 
when  your  body  is  swinging  beneath  the 
gallows  tree  ?  Oh,  William  Sherburne !" 
continued  Helen,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
throwing  herself  at  the  same  time  at  Sir 
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William's  feet,  "  I  implore  you  for  the 
sake  of  that  angel  above — your  mother! 
for  the  sake  of  the  years  of  innocence  we 
passed  together — for  the  sake  of  the  bro- 
therly kindness  you  were  wont  to  show 
me — for  the  sake  of  the  sleepless  nights, 
and  wretched  days  I  have  passed  on  your 
accoimt,  I  implore  you  to  grant  my  re- 
quest!'' 

The  Baronet  was  silent — he  felt  as 
though  his  heart  was  rising  in  his  throat. 
He  saw,  but  too  clearly,  that  although 
Helen  professed  to  be  actuated  by  love 
for  his  mother,  it  was  nevertheless  un- 
bounded love  for  him  that  had  influenced 
her  actions.  It  was  love  for  him  that  had 
caused  her  to  leave  Wentbridge ;  it  was 
love  for  him,  (love  as/>wreand  unbounded 
as  ever  filled  the  heart  of  woman)  that 
had  driven  her  to  shun  his  presence,  and 
never  to  appear  before  him,  but  when  his 
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personal  safety,  seemed  to  require  her  as- 
sistance. These  truths  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  Sir  William,  as  he  g-azed  on  the 
suppliant  and  beautiful  figure  before  him. 
**Alas!"  said  the  Baronet  to  himself, 
"  how  would  such  a  heart  as  her's  be  able 
to  bear  the  intelligence  of  my  death,  when 
the  mere  idea,  drives  her  almost  to  dis- 
traction !" 

An  expression  of  j)ity,  of  kindness,  of 
softness,    I    may   add,    of  affection,  was 
visible  in  Sir  William's  face,  as  he  looked 
on  Helen  ;   whose  dark,    but  small  and 
well   formed   hands   were    clasped,    and 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  entreaty  ;   whilst 
her  slight  and  elegant  figure  was  lowly 
bending  at  his  feet.     Helen  caught  the 
expression   of  his  countenance,  and  au- 
guring well  to  her  cause  from  his  silence, 
she  again  besought  him  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  to  escape. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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*'  No,  Helen — I  have  passed  my  word 
of  honour,  and  nothing  earthly  shall  tempt 
me  to  break  it,"  replied  Sir  William, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  raise  her 
from  her  supplicating  posture ;  but  she 
shrunk  from  his  touch,  as  though  it  had 
been  pollution ;  and  rising  hastily,  she 
said,  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice,  '^  I  have 
now  but  one  more  question  to  ask,  Wil- 
liam Sherburne — and  answer  it  truly,  and 
as  you  hope  to  be  happy  hereafter!  Do 
you  mean  to  abide  your  trial  ?*' 

"  I  do" — replied  Sir  William,  in  a  voice 
so  firm  as  convinced  Helen  that  all  fur- 
ther entreaty  would  be  vain. 

"  You  have  signed,'*  she  replied,  in  a 
low,  but  firm  tone,  "  you  have  signed  my 
death  warrant  and  your  own,  William 
Sherburne,  farewell — farewell  for  ever !" 

She  then  backed  several  paces,  and 
putting  her  right  hand  under  her  cloak, 
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she  drew  forth  a  dagger,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment plunged  it  in  her  side. — Sir  William 
darted  forward^  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

**  My  dear  Helen  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  horror,  **  what  have  you  done  ?*' 

"  Spilt  my  heart's  blood !''  replied 
Helen,  in  a  trembling,  dying  voice.  "  Lay 
me  on  the  floor,"  she  continued,  whilst 
the  line  of  death  crept  over  her  fine  coun- 
tenance; **  lay  me  on  the  floor,  and  leave 
me !  Leave  me  to  make  my  peace  with 
my  God,  ere  my  life's  blood  is  spent — ere 
the  gates  of  mercy  are  closed !" 

"Oh  Helen!  my  dear  Helen!"  said 
the  Baronet,  tearing  at  the  same  moment 
the  fatal  instrument  from  the  wound,  "  Oh 
Helen,  what  an  accursed  deed  you  have 
done!" 

Sir  William  immediately  threw  aside 
Helen's  cloak,  and  was   proceeding   to 
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undo  the  dimity  bed-gown  in  which  she 
was  dressed^  when  she  gently  pushed 
away  his  hand. 

"  No  !  no  !  in  God's  name  leave  me ! 
Death  is  before  my  sight!"  Sir  William 
seized  one  of  his  towels,  and  applied  it  to 
the  wound,  to  staunch  the  blood,  and  then 
gently  laid  her  on  his  bed.  Helen  cast 
on  him  a  look  of  deep^  though  chaste 
affection ;  then  turning  her  head  from 
him,  and  raising  her  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive eyes  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Almighty  Father  !  thou  God  of  mercy ! 
pardon  thy  erring,  sinful,  but  repentant 
servant !  And  oh  defend" — she  could 
say  no  more — the  cold  hand  of  death  was 
upon  her.  Sir  William  flew  to  the  bell 
and  rang  it  violently,  and  returning  in- 
stantly to  Helen,  he  passed  his  hand  under 
her  waist,  in  order  to  place  her,  if  possible, 
in  an  easier  position  ;  she  moved  her  lips, 
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as  though  she  wished  to  speak,  gave  him 
a  look  of  unutterable  thankfulness,  and 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever. 

**  May  the  Father  of  mercy  pardon 
thee,  my  poor  Helen  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
William,  pressing  his  lips  to  the  cold  fore- 
head of  the  woman,  who  had  loved  him 
so  long",  so  constantly,  so  deeply. 

Sir  William  was  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side, in  earnest  and  humble  prayer,  when 
Arthur  Aberford  entered  the  room.  But 
we  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  any 
further  account  of  this  horrid  catastrophe. 
Suffice  it  to  say^  Sir  William  gave  orders 
to  his  housekeeper  and  steward,  to  see 
that  every  thing  necessary  and  proper 
was  done  respecting  Helen's  funeral.  He 
wrote  a  few  lines  immediately  to  Mr. 
Blackbourne,  the  Coroner,  stating  his 
firm  belief,  that  poor  Helen  was  suffering 
under  temporary  derangement  at  the  mo- 
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ment  she  committed  the  dreadful  deed. 
He  also  gave  directions  that  her  body 
should  be  conveyed  to  Wentbridge  Park, 
and  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
Sherburnes. 

The  Baronet  then  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  acquainted  Captain 
Graham  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  de- 
part; but  he  said  not  a  syllable  of  Helen's 
death. 

Miss  Phillippa  had  ordered  refresh- 
ments to  be  placed  in  the  dining-room  ; 
but  every  one  declined  partaking  of  them, 
excepting  Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel,  who 
hopped  down  stairs  after  the  servant,  and 
solaced  himself,  for  the  various  indignities 
he  had  received,  by  doing  ample  justice 
to  the  Baronet's  good  cheer.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour,  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  their  departure.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's splendid  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
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the  coachman  was  moiinted,  and  sitting- 
with  his  wonted  pomposity,  adorned  with 
his  well  curled  wig*^  surmounted  by  an 
important  looking,  triple  cornered  hat. 
He  had  gathered  up  the  reins  with  his 
accustomed  dexterity,  whilst  the  four  hand- 
some greys,  that  were  uuder  his  control, 
were  champing  their  bits,  pawing  the 
ground  and  tossing  their  heads  with  as 
much  consequence  and  pride,  as  though 
they  had  been  preparing  to  conduct  their 
master  to  some  grand  scene  of  regal  fes- 
tivity.    Kenard  Lutterworth^s  horses  and 

servant  were  in  waiting,  and  the  di'agoons 

were     stationed    on    each    side    of    the 

carriage. 

As  Sir  William  took  leave  of  Miss  Philly, 

she  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  La,  William ! 

if  you're  not  released  before  the  thirtieth, 

what  shall  I  do  about  my  ball  ?    All   my 

cards  are  out." 
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"  1  may  be  altog^etlier  released  before 
the  aOth/'  replied  Sir  William;  "  ere  that 
day  arrive,  my  head  may  have  rolled 
from  the  block.'* 

"  Miss  Sherburne  r'  exclaimed  Kenard 
Lutterworth  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  "  Is 
it  possible  you  can  be  thinking  of  such 
trifles,  at  a  moment  like  this  ?  When 
every  menial  in  the  house  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief  for  your  brother's  misfortunes, 
are  you — you,  his  nearest  relative,  the 
only  person  unmoved  ?    For  shame  !'' 

Kenard  immediately  turned  from  her 
with  disgust,  and  without  even  wishing 
her  good  morning,  slowly  niounted  his 
horse.  Sir  William  entered  his  carriage, 
and  was  followed  by  Captain  Graham  and 
Mr,  Mountsorrel :  the  latter  placed  him- 
self exactly  opposite  to  the  Baronet,  as  if 
determined  to  watch  all  his  movements, 
whilst  the  gallant  Graham  seated  him* 
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self  as  a  friend  by  his  side:  old  Harry 
then  pnt  up  the  steps,  and  closed  the  door 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

When  they  arrived  at  Salisbury,  they 
drove  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  (at  that 
time  an  inn  of  some  note)  and  the  first 
person  who  presented  himself  at  the 
carriage  door,  was  Arthur  Aberford, 
mounted  on  one  of  his  master's  best 
hunters. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  be  angry  with 
me  for  coming  after  you" — said  Arthur, 
touching  his  hat  and  addressing  his  mas- 
ter, "  I  want  to  know  if  there's  any  thing 
I  can  get  or  do  for  you ;  but  don't  pray 
send  me  back." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Arthur,"  said  Sir 
William,  "  that  these  gentlemen  object- 
ed to  your  accompanying  me  ?  1  am  ex- 
tremely displeased  with  your  conduct." 
But  there  was  a  softness  in  Sir  William's 
c  2 
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voice  and  manner,  that  gave  the  lie  direct 
to  this  assertion. 

"  Those  gentlemen  are  neither  your 
masters  nor  mine,  sir,''  replied  Arthur, 
*'  and  as  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  people 
who  didn't  like  my  company,  I  thought  I 
would  make  bold  to  follow  you." 

Mr.  Morgan  Mountsorrel  instantly 
popped  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  You  are  an  impertinent,  insolent 
rascal,  sir !  And  if  you  do  not  imme- 
diately and  directly  return  home,  I  will 
order  and  command  the  dragoons  to  fire 
and  discharge  their  carbines  at  you.*' 

Arthur  received  Mr.  Mountsorrel's  at- 
tack with  the  most  provoking  sang-froid  ; 
and  dashing  his  hat  partly  off  his  fore- 
head, and  resting  his  right  hand  firmly 
clenched  on  his  side,  he  replied  : 

"  That's  more  than  you  dare  to  do,  I 
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take  it,  my  little  gentleman.  And  to  tell 
you  a  piece  of  my  mind,  you  would  never 
have  come  within  pistol-shot  of  my  master, 
if  we  had  been  at  Wentbridge  Park, 
among  our  own  honest  Yorkshire  folk. 
Yes, yes,  my  little  man,  we  wou'd  have  sent 
the  bullets  about  your  periwig  like  hail- 
stones, before  you  should  have  laid  a 
finger  on  Sir  William  Sherburne.  But 
these  thick-skulled  Dorsetshire  louts  are 
not  worth  a  rush." 

*^  Captain  Graham  !"  vociferated  the 
civil  officer,  *'  Captain  Graham !  Do  you 
hear  the  fellow?  Will  you  tamely  and 
quietly,  suffer  and  allow  the  very  menials 
to  insult  and  abuse  me,  without  exerting 
your  power  and  authority  for  my  defence 
and  protection?" 

"  If  you  wish  well  to  your  master," 
said  Captain  Graham,  addressing  Arthur, 
"  you  will  immediately  return  peaceably 
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to  Weatherall.  I  promise  you  that  every 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  Sir  William. 
But  if  you  persist  in  following  him,  you 
will  most  probably  do  harm,  at  all  events 
you  cannot  possibly  do  any  good ;  there- 
fore, do  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  turn 
your  horse's  head  towards  Weatherall 
directly.'' 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  sorrowfully, 
*'  if  you  think  my  following  Sir  William 
to  London  may  do  him  harm,  I'll  take 
your  advice  and  go  home  again,  but  not 
till  I  have  rested  Fanny  though." 

Arthur  immediately  dismounted,  and 
wishing  every  success  and  blessing  might 
attend  Sir  William,  he  conducted  his  horse 
to  the  stable  ;  inwardly  praying  for  the 
eternal  destruction  of  the  wretches,  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  master's  mis- 
fortune. 

Mr.    Morgan     Mountsorrel     ahghted 
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from  the  carriage,  and  instantly  proceeded 
in  search  of  Ananias  Oliver,  taking  es- 
pecial care  to  be  escorted  by  the  strongest 
of  the  two  dragoons.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Barnaby  Oliver,  hard- 
wareman,  residing  in  the  High  Street, 
he  inquired  if  Ananias  was  within  ?  and 
was  answered  in  the  negative  l)y  Mr. 
Barnaby,  who  said  he  had  not  seen  his 
brother  since  the  30th  of  August,  when 
he  passed  through  Salisbury  with  his 
master.  But  Mr.  Barnaby  Oliver  added, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
four  days  before,  saying  he  was  going  to 
set  off  for  the  Continent  immediately,  on 
business  of  importance  for  his  master.'' 

"Can  you  favor  me  with  a  view  or 
sight  of  the  letter  ?''  eagerly  inquired 
Mr.  Mountsorrel. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Barnaby, 
opening  his  desk  and  delivering  his  bro- 
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ther's  epistle  to  the  civil  gentleman. 
"  There  is  the  letter,  sir  ;  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  your  reading  it,  but  may  I 
ask  w^hat  your  business  is  with  Ana- 
nias?" 

Mr.  Mountsorrel,  who  had  ordered  the 
Dragoon  to  remain  at  some  distance  from 
the  shop  till  his  assistance  should  be  re- 
quired ;  now  peeped  out  to  see  if  he 
were  within  call,  and  then  very  com- 
posedly folded  up  the  letter,  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket,  he  said  to  Mr.  Barnaby  : 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  and  positive, 
Mr.  Oliver,  that  this  letter  is  your  bro- 
ther's own  writing  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  sir ;  I  could  take 
my  oath  as  to  that  :  but  pray  what  is  your 
business  with  my  brother  ?  I  will  thank 
you  to  tell  me  that,  sir,  if  you  please.'' 

"  Pray  Mr.  Oliver,  will  you  permit 
and  allow  me  to  keep  this  epistle  for  a 
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short  time  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Mountsorrel, 
giving  a  westerly  squint  after  the  dragoon. 
'*  Answer  me  that  query  or  interrogatory, 
and  I  will  then  reply  to  yours  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.*' 

**  I  must  first  know  your  motive  for 
wishing  to  possess  the  letter/'  replied 
Barnaby.  *'  If  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  use  it  in  any  way  to  the  injury  of  my 
brother,  or  his  master,  I  must  insist  upon 
your  returning  it  to  me  this  instant." 

Mr.  Mountsorrel  put  his  head  once 
more  out  of  the  shop,  and  called  to  the 
dragoon  ;  **  Dobson,  come  here  —  ad- 
vance !"  The  dragoon  was  at  his  side  in 
a  moment.  ^'  I  will  now  answer  and 
reply  to  your  inteiTogatory,  Mr.  Oliver," 
said  the  civil  officer  ;  "  my  business  with 
your  brother,  Ananias  Oliver,  butler  and 
servant  to  Sir  William  Marcus  Sherburne, 
Bart,   my  business  with  Ananias,  I  say. 
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is  to  execute  these  warrants  upon  him,  and 
conduct  and  convey  him  to  Newgate,  as 
a  traitor  and  rebel  to  his  King  and  his 
country!''  Mr.  Mountsorrel  then  popped 
off  attended  by  the  dragoon,  leaving 
poor  Barnaby  standing  aghast  at  the  un- 
expected intelligence.  The  little  gen- 
tleman had  only  quitted  the  shop  a  few 
minutes,  when  Kenard  Lutterworth  en- 
tered, and  on  his  inquiring  for  Ananias, 
he  received  the  same  information  that 
had  been  given  to  Mr.  Mountsorrel. 

"  Where  is  your  brother's  letter  ?"  said 
Kenard,  '*  Can  I  see  it?'' 

"  No^  sir,"  replied  the  horror-struck 
Barnaby  ;  "  I  showed  it  to  that  little  man 
who  has  just  left  the  shop,  and  he  refused 
to  retvu-nit;  I'd  soon  have  upset  him, 
and  taken  it  by  force,  but  he  called  in  an 
armed  dragoon,  sir,  and  what  could  1  do 
then  bat  submit  ?" 
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Kenard  made  no  reply,  but  darted  out 
— mounted  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  who 
was  hopping  briskly  along-  the  street,  and 
amusing  himself  by  reading  Ananias's 
epistle. 

"  You  will  exceedingly  oblige  me,  sir,*' 
said  Kenard,  **  by  allowing  me  to  look  at 
that  lettecfor  a  moment.'* 

"  I  believe  and  imagine  I  should,  sir  ; 
but  do  you  think  I  am  mad  or  insane, 
sir  ?  Do  you  conceive,  or  suppose,  I  am 
going  to  put  into  your  hands,  a  letter  of 
such  consequence  and  importance  ?" 

"  But  I  will  not  detain  it  an  instant." 

"  No,  Sir!  No — this  epistle  is  of  the 
greatest  and  most  vital  importance;  it 
must  be  seen,  sir,  and  perused  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Why,  sir,  do  you  know 
that  this  document  is  nearly,  and  almost 
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enough  and  sufficient,  to  hang  or  behead 
Sir  William  Sherburne,  without  furtner 
testimony  or  witness  ?'' 

'*  No,"  replied  Kenard,  quickly  dis- 
mounting, "  I  was  not  aware  that  was  the 
case ;  but  since  you  have  kindly  given  me 
the  information,  I  will  make  a  proper  use 
of  it,  and  apply  the  letter  to  a  much  better 
purpose,  than  taking  the  life  r?  an  inno- 
cent man.''  Before  this  sentence  was 
half  finished,  Kenard  had  seized  upon  the 
important  epistle  ;  and  having  torn  it  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  showered  them 
calmly  over  the  hat  and  periwig  of  the 
almost  frantic  and  enraged  civil  officer. 

**Dobson!  Dobson !"  he  vociferated, 
^'  Fire  !  fire,  and  present  your  carbine  !" 

But  Dobson  had  taken  on  board  a  tole- 
rable cargo  of  Sir  William's  good,  strong 
Dorchester  beer ;  and  was,  moreover,  not 
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naturally  addicted  to  any  unnecessary  use 
of  his  musket ;  although  he  had  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746; 
and  I  have,  therefore,  often  wondered 
honest  Tom  Dobson  did  not  acquire  the 
habit— the  old  proverb  says,  "  Use  is  se- 
cond nature." 

"Dobson!  I  say  Dobson!"  continued 
the  little  civil  officer,  stamping  with  rage, 
"  Don't  you  hear  me  order  and  command 
you  to  shoot  him?  Fire,  sirrah,  this  in- 
stant! *Fire,  and  present  your  carbine." 

"  It's  clean  against  rule,  my  little  mas- 
ter," replied  the  good-natured  dragoon. 

"  How  ?  and  in  what  manner  ?  you 
villain  and  rascal  !"  **  Because  as  how, 
master,  we  always  present  first,  and^re 
afterwards,'''  said  Dobson,  grinning. 


*  This  reminds  me  of  the  volunteer  officer,  who  wishing 
his  men  to  fire  in  platoons,  ordered  them,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
to  fire  in  Xh^ix  pantaloons. 
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Whilst  they  were  holding  this  parley, 
Kenard  remounted,  and  set  off  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  at  a  full  gallop,  where 
he  related  to  his  friend  and  Captain  Gra- 
ham, the  contents  and  fate  of  Oliver's  let- 
ter. The  captain  heard  the  account  with 
real  concern,  and  began  to  waver  in  his 
belief  of  Sir  William's  innocence.  The 
disappearance  of  Oliver,  together  with  his 
letter,  were  circumstances  strongly  against 
the  Baronet,  and  Kenard's  injudicious 
conduct  only  tended  to  strengthen  the 
captain's  suspicions. 

Sir  William's  astonishment  was  beyond 
description ;  he  saw  clearly  there  was  a 
deep  laid  scheme  for  his  destruction,  and 
he  knew  not  in  what  way  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  net,  which  had  been  so 
artfully  spread  for  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Mountsorrel  re- 
turned,  bursting   with  rage,  vowing  to 
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have  Kenard  Lutterworth  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  Tom  Dobson  drummed  out  of 
the  regiment. 

**  You  have  done  no  good,  nor  service, 
to  your  friend,  sir,  by  your  shameless  and 
illegal  conduct,''  continued  the  civil 
officer,  addressing  Kenard,  "  I  will  swear 
and  take  my  oath,  sir,  to  the  contents  and 
substance  of  the  letter,  sir.  And  now. 
Sir  William,  permit  and  allow  me  to  put 
a  query  or  interrogatory  to  you.  I  have 
heard,  and  been  informed,  that  you  were 
in  Italy  last  year.  When  at  Rome^  did 
you  not  visit  and  pay  your  respects  to  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  commonly,  and 
frequently  called,  or  denominated,  the  old 
Pretender?'* 

"  Do  not  answer  that  question,  my  dear 
Sherburne,"  exclaimed  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth, "  This  is  not  a  court  of  justice." 

*^  And  have  you  not  pictures,  or  like- 
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nesses,  of  the  old  Pretender  and  his  son 
in  your  dressing-room  ?" 

"  If  you  put  another  question  to  Sir 
William  in  my  presence,"  said  Kenard, 
looking  down  on  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  and 
placing  his  hand  near  the  nape  of  the 
little  fellow's  neck,  "  if  you  dare  to  ask 
him  another  question,  I  will  take  you  be- 
tween my  finger  and  thumb,  and  conduct 
you  to  the  horse -pond." 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  waiter  en- 
tered, and  informed  Sir  William  his  car- 
riage was  ready.  "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  Kenard,"  said  the  Baronet,  pressing 
his  friend's  hand  with  fervour ;  ''  let  me 
entreat  you  to  return  to  Weatherall,  and 
keep  yourself  easy  till  you  hear  from  me. 
I  will  write  to  you  the  moment  I  arrrive 
in  town  ;  for  the  present,  farewell — fare- 
well, my  dear  fellow!"  Kenard  warmly 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand. 
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but  he  did  not  speak,  something'  choked 
his  utterance. 

*'  Do  not  come  with  me  to  the  car- 
riage," said  Sir  William,  observing  Ke- 
nard  preparing  to  follow  him,  "  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  making  this  re- 
quest.'' 

Kenard  did  not  reply ;  but  pressed  his 
friend  to  his  heart,  in  an  agony  not  to  be 
described. 

The  Baronet  said  a  few  words  of  con- 
solation to  him;  then  tearing  himself 
away,  he  entered  his  carriage  with  a  slow 
step  and  heavy  heart;  firmly  persuaded, 
that  he  should  never  meet  Kenard  again 
in  this  world." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  is 
a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.  Proverbs. 


Kenard  Lutterworth  having  seen  the 
carriage  drive  off  (and  having  watched 
until  it  was  no  longer  in  view)  imme- 
diately commenced  a  letter  to  Lord  Mol- 
daw ;  in  which  he  informed  him  of  all 
that  had  befallen  his  friend,  of  his  having 
been  accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Charles  Edward 
Stuart— of  his  arrest,  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  &c.  Kenard  declared  he  could 
stake  his  life  on  Sir  William's  innocence: 
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and  besought  Lord  Moldaw,  in  the  most 
persuasive  terms,  to  repair  to  London,  and 
use  his  interest  in  his  behalf. 

Kenard  further  stated  his  firm  belief, 
that  Lord  Lewiston  had  instigated  Oliver 
to  enter  into  the  plot  against  his  master ; 
for  it  appeared  Lord  Lewiston  was  Sir 
William's  accuser.  Kenard  concluded 
his  letter  by  saying,  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  necessary  inquiries,  and 
that  he  should  set  off  to  the  continent  in 
search  of  Oliver,  if  he  found  the  villain 
had  bent  his  course  that  way.  When 
Kenard  had  finished  his  letter,  he  gave  it 
to  Arthur  Aberford,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  deliver  it,  early  the  following  morning, 
to  Lord  Moldaw.  He  also  \^rote  a  few 
lines  to  Lord  Carlington,  and  the  Earl  of 
Glenalbourne  (who  was  in  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health)  and  having  sent  his 
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letters  to  the  post,  he  desired  his  groom 
to  return  to  Weatherall  with  the  horses, 
and  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  brought  to 
the  door  immediately.  The  servant  placed 
his  master's  saddle-bags  *  in  the  carriage, 
and  then  prepared  to  follow  Arthur. 

Kenard  set  off  immediately  for  London, 
and  gave  the  postillions  orders  to  use  the 
utmost  dispatch ;  for  he  wished^  if  possi- 
ble, to  arrive  in  town  before  Sir  William  ; 
and  as  he  was  determined  not  to  stop  for 
either  rest  or  refreshment  on  the  road,  he 
thought  it  might  be  accomplished,  parti- 
cularly as  his  carriage  was  so  much  lighter 
than  his  friend's.  We  will  now  leave 
poor  Kenard  to  pursue  his  soHtary  jour- 
ney, whilst  we  relate  the  success  of  Arthur 
Aberford's  embassy  to  Lord  Moldaw. 


^  A  sort  of  leatlacm  conveyance  for  linen,  6cc.  much  used  in 
former  times.  Kenard's  travelling  with  clean  linen,  is  very 
unlike  a  heroj  it  must  be  confessed. — Editor. 
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On  the  following  morning  (the  19th  of 
September)  at  six  o'clock,  Arthm*  arrived 
before  the  gates  of  Beltingham ;  and 
having,  by  dint  of  knocking  and  ringing, 
roused  the  slumbering  domestics,  he  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  to  Lord  Moldaw's 
presence. 

**  Why  sure,  Mr.  Aberford,  you  don't  go 
for  to  think  you  be  agoing  to  see  my  Lud 
at  this  here  hour?"  inquired  one  of  the 
footmen  (who  was  a  true  Dorsetian) 
"  Sure,  my  Lud's  gentleman  won't  be  up 
afore  nine.^^ 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,"  said  Arthur, 
eagerly,  "  and  if  I  don't  make  him  get 
up  before  nine,  it  will  be  a  wonder  to  me." 

**  Oh  no  sure,  ]Mr.  Aberford,  why  it 
would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to 
disturb  Mr.  Rumblesides  at  this  here  time 
— he  would  break  every  bone  in  my  skin. 
What  a  desperate  lather  your  beast's  in 
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sure,  Mr.  Aberford,"  continued  the  fellow, 
anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sirrah,"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  whose  small  stock  of  patience  was 
quite  at  low  tide,  "  if  you  don't  show  me 
to  Mr.  Rumblesides  this  instant,  I'll  save 
him  the  trouble  of  breaking-  your  bones, 
for  I'll  crack  every  one  of  them  myself — 
I  tell  you  my  business  is  on  life  and 
death!  and  I'm  determined  to  see  his 
lordship  before  the  clock  strikes  seven,  if 
I  burst  open  every  door  in  the  house  to 
find  him." 

"  Nay,  sure  then,  lil  take  you  to  my 
Lud  out  'hand — for  I'd  sooner  huff  hiWy 
than  Mr.  Rumblesides,  sure." 

Arthur,  however,  agreed  to  wait  till  a 
few  minutes  to  seven ;  when  he  was 
ushered  into  Lord  Mol daw's  bed- room, 
much  to  his  lordship's  astonishment. 

Poor  Arthur  presented  Kenard  Lutter- 
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worth's  letter,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  sor- 
rowful countenance,  making*  at  the  same 
time  an  apology  for  having  disturbed  his 
lordship  at  such  an  early  hour. 

The  contents  of  the   letter  astonished 
Lord  Moldaw  beyond   all   description — 
and,   wonderful  to  relate,  he  took  part 
with  Sir  William — believed  the  word  of 
his  nephew  Kenard,  and  execrated  Lord 
Lewiston  for  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye. 
He  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with 
Arthur;    and  in   some  degree  eased  the 
poor  fellow's  mind,  by  promising  to  use 
every  exertion   in    his   master's    favour. 
Arthur  then  related  the  shocking  death  of 
poor  Helen  Stanley,  to  which  his  lordship 
listened  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  being 
a  great  admirer  of  the  marvellous. 

**  And  where  is  she  now  ?"    inquired 
his  lordship. 

"  In  my  master's  own  bed-room,  my 
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Lord ;  he  gave  orders  she  should  be  laid 
out  on  his  bed,  and  not  stirred  for  any 
one,  till  she  was  put  into  the  hearse  that's 
to  carry  her  to  Wentbridge  Park/' 

**  To  Wentbridge  Park  !'*  repeated  his 
lordship,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  Helen's  to  be  buried  in 
our  vault.'' 

"  In j/owr  vault?" 

*^  That  is  to  say,  my  master's,"  replied 
Arthur. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  his  lordship,  "  he  does 
that,  poor  fellow,  as  a  compliment  to  his 
mother.  I  remember  Lady  Sarah  brought 
up  this  Helen  Stanley.  Your  master  was 
very  fond  of  his  mother  ;  and  I  like  him 
all  the  better  for  paying  this  little  com- 
pliment to  what,  I  don't  doubt,  he  thinks 
would  have  been  her  wish  if  she  had  been 
living."  And  now  ring  the  bell  if  you 
please,"  continued  his  lordship,  '''  for  it 
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is  nearly  eight  o'clock,  I  see ;  but,  before 
you  leave  the  house,  I  beg  you  will  go  to 
the  housekeeper's  room  and  take  some 
breakfast, — for,  to  tell  the  truth,  you  look 
devilishly  in  want  of  it." 

The  fact  was,  poor  Arthur  had  not  been 
in  bed,  nor  had  he  tasted  a  mouthful  of 
food  since  his  master's  apprehension,  and 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  a  very  easy,  re- 
gular life,  this  temporary  deprivation  of 
rest  and  food  made  a  visible  change  in  his 
appearance. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for 
taking  notice  of  the  like  of  me,"  replied 
Arthur,  bowing  low,  "  but  before  I  re- 
turn to  Weatherall  I  want  to  ask  your 
advice,  my  lord,  about  going  to  London, 
for  I'm  thinking  it's  a  great  shame  for  me 
to  stay  at  Weatherall,  living  in  clover^  as 
I  may  say,  when  my  poor  master's  locked 
up  in   them  great  stone  walls,   with  no 
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better  fare,  perhaps,  than  bread  and  wa- 
ter !  And  they  say,  at  Salisbury,''  conti- 
nued Arthur,  "  that  he  won't  have  even 
that  long;  they  say," — the  poor  fellow's 
voice  here  became  quite  suffocated — he 
paused  for  a  moment — passed  the  cuff  of 
his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  and  then  finish- 
ed his  sentence;  ''  They  say  he  will  be 
tried  and  executed  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

"  No!  confound  me  if  he  shall!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Mold  aw,  starting*  out  of 
bed ;  "  If  they  hang  him,  they  will  kill 
my  best  beloved  child;  and  I  would 
sooner  lay  my  o/rw  head  on  the  block,  than 
any — but  hang  it  man,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  vain  palaver— ring  the  bell 
again.  I'll  have  my  desk  brought  up  and 
write  to  the  Prime  Minister  this  instant, 
and  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  too." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,  thank  you  ten 
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thousand  times !"  said  Arthur,  bowing-  at 
the  same  time  three  degrees  lower  than  he 
had  ever  bowed  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence.  "  And  now,  my  Lord,  don't 
you  think  I  may  go  to  Sir  William  ?  just 
to  take  a  peep  how  he's  going  on,  and  carry 
him  up  a  few  partridges,  and  such  like." 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  his  lordship,  in- 
terrupting Arthur,  "  by  all  means  to  re- 
main at  Weatherall ;  your  going  to  Lon- 
don cannot  possibly  be  of  any  service  to 
Sir  William ;  and  as  for  his  comforts  you 
may  depend  upon  it  he  will  receive  every 
attention.  There's  no  fear  of  his  being 
kept  on  bread  and  water ;  so  take  my 
advice  and  remain  quietly  at  Weatherall." 

Arthur  (like  many  other  people  who 
ask  advice)  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind 
on  going  to  London;  and  only  wished,  if 
possible,  to  have  Lord  Moldaw's  authority 
for  his  breach  of  orders.  Instead,  there- 
D  2 
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fore,  of  going  to  Mrs.  Llangollen's  apart- 
ment, as  his  lordship  had  requested,  ho- 
nest Arthur  proceeded  to  the  stables ;  and 
having"  mounted  his  favourite  Fanny,  he 
rode  furiously  back  to  Weatherall^  to 
pi'epare  for  his  journey  to  London. 

A  large  party  had  been  assembled  for 
some  time  in  the  breakfast-room,  waiting 
for  his  lordship;  and  Laura  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  to  him,  for  the  third 
time,  when  he  entered  the  apartment. 

The  party  assembled  consisted  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Lutterworth,  Lady  Bun- 
gleton,  her  two  nieces,  the  Misses  Barna- 
cle, and  their  brother.  Master  Cad  wallader 
Llyn  Lee  Lewellin  Barnacle,  a  mischie- 
vous urchin,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Harrington  and  Colonel 
Charles  Pleydell,  who  had  dined  at  Belt- 
ingham  the  day  before,  and  had  been  per- 
suaded  by  Lord   Moldaw  to  remain  all 
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night :  also  the  Rev.  Alg-ernon  Stanhope, 
and  the  antiquated  Miss  Mildew,  the 
humble  friend  and  companion  of  Lady 
Bungleton. 

After  the  various  salutations  had  passed, 
his  lordship  seated  himself  next  to  Lady 
Bungleton,  and  began  an  apology  for 
having  detained  the  party,  by  obsemng, 
that  he  had  received  a  despatch  of  a  very 
alarming  nature ;  in  fact,  news  of  the 
worst  kind,  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing 
two  letters,  that  admitted  not  of  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

Her  ladyship  caught  the  word  news, 
and  replied,  with  a  simpering  counte- 
nance— 

"  Really — indeed — well,  I  am  vastly 
glad  to  hear  it,  most  sincerely  rejoiced, 
I  assure  you." 
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''  I  said  I  had  received  bad  news,  Ma- 
dam," observed  his  lordship. 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  yes,  yes,  I  heard  you — 
heard  3'ou  extremely  well  •"  replied  Lady 
Bungleton  (who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
but  would  never  allow  her  defect  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  very  slight  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear),  "  I  heard  you,  and  said 
I  was  sincerely  happy  it  was  the  case." 

His  Lordship  took  no  further  notice; 
but  not  so  the  young  Cadwallader ;  he 
arose,  and  marching  with  a  slow  solemn 
step  to  her  Ladyship's  deaf  side,  he 
endeavoured  with  a  grave  face,  and  his 
mouth  full  of  plum  bun,  to  make  her 
sensible  of  the  mistake  she  had  committed. 
But  Master  Cadwallader  spoke  (pur- 
posely) in  such  a  spluttering,  indistinct 
tone,  that  poor  Lady  Bungleton  was  not 
a  whit  the   better  for   his  explanation » 
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**  La,  child!"  exclaimed  her  Ladyship 
peevishly — shaking-  at  the  same  time 
from  her  dress  smidry  fragments  (such 
as  plums  and  crumbs)  which  had  escaped 
fi'om  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  young 
Cadwallader  ;  *'  La,  child!  what  are  you 
mumbling  about  ?  Do  go  and  sit  down  ; 
I  can  hear  very  well,  child,  without  your 
coming  round  the  table  to  me  ;  and  why 
will  you  always  mumble,  mumble,  at  my 
deafedLY,  child  ?  Why  don't  you  always 
come  to   my  ri^ht  ear  ? 

**  Because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  yowv  right  ear  iov  hearing,''  bellowed 
the  young  Cadwallader,  in  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor.  "  Lord  Moldaw,"  continued 
the  urchin,  "  told  us  just  now,  that 
he  had  received  bad  news — not  good — 
and  if  you  had  only  looked  in  his  face, 
ma'am,    your   eyes   might   have    helped 
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you  to  understand ;  for  his  Lordship's 
visage  is  somewhat   long  this  morning*/' 

Master  Cadwallader  pronounced  this 
with  great  pomposity,  and  then  slowly 
returned  to  his  seat,  muttering,  in  the 
meanwhile,  ^'  that  he  should  certainly 
be  worn  oflf  his  legs,  if  his  aunt  would 
neither  make  use  of  her  eyes,  ears,  nor 
understanding." 

Lady  Bungleton  merited,  in  some 
degree,  her  nephew's  reproof — for  she 
seldom  looked  at  the  persons  who  ad- 
dressed her,  and  invariably  turned  her 
head  from  them  when  she  replied ;  so 
that  the  mistakes,  arising  from  the  union 
of  her  deafness  and  inattention,  were 
manifold  and  incredible. 

Her  Ladyship  began  to  apologize  for 
the  error  she  had  committed,  when  Lord 
Moldaw   assured   her  it   was  pf  no  im- 
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portance ;  and  added,  that  he  expected 
very  shortly  to  extricate  his  friend  from 
his  difficulties. 

"  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear 
it !"  replied  Lady  Bmigleton,  assuming 
a  woful  countenance,  and  lookinof  at 
the  door,  as  if  she  expected  some  one 
to  enter,  **  I  am  immensely  sorry  to 
hear   it  indeed  !" 

**  More  labour  for  me,"  said  Cad- 
wall  ader,  **  I  must  go  and  set  the  poor 
lady  right,  for  she'll  never  discover  her 
mistake   without  my  assistance." 

But  the  urchin  fortunately  sat  between 
his  sisters;  and  just  as  he  was  rising, 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  making 
Lady  Bungleton  aj^pear  more  ridiculous, 
he  received  a  violent  tug  at  his  right 
arm  from  Miss  Barnacle,  who  exclaimed  : 

"  Cannot  you  leave  my  poor  aunt  alone  ? 
You  never  allow  her  a  moment's  peace." 
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The  next  instant  Cadwallader  received 
another  jerk  at  his  left  arai,  from  Miss 
Prudence    Barnacle,    who   repeated  : 

"  Cannot  you  leave  my  poor  aunt 
alone  ?  You  never  allow  her  a  moment's 
peace." 

"  And  cannot  yon  leave  my  poor  arms 
alone  ?"  said  the  urchin,  rubbing  first 
one  arm,  and  then  the  other;  "and 
when  will  you  learn  to  talk  alone.  Miss 
Prudence  ?  for  at  present  you  are  but 
the  echo  of  sister  Temperance  ;  you  may 
smile  if  you  like,"  continued  Cadwallader, 
addressing  Colonel  Pleydell,  '*  but  I 
promise  you  my  situation,  between  these 
two  cardinal  virtues,  is  by  no  means 
enviable.'' 

"Don't  you  think  Cadwallader  very 
saucy  and  troublesome,  Colonel  Charles?" 
inquired  Miss  Barnacle. 

**  Don't   you  think  Cadwallader   very 
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saucy  and  troublesome,  Colonel  Charles?" 
repeated  Miss  Prudence  Barnacle ;  who 
had  a  trick  of  repeating  every  sentence 
her  sister  uttered. 

**  Don't  ask  the  Colonel  such  silly 
questions,"  observed  the  young  Cad- 
wallader ;  "  depend  upon  it,  he  thinks 
I  am  the  best  Barnacle  of  the  bunch — 
though  he  may  be  too  civil  to  tell 
you   so." 

The  Colonel's  attention  was  withdrawn 
from  the  cardinal  virtues,  by  Lady 
Bungleton  : — 

"  Upon  my  word,  Colonel  Pleydell, 
1  beg  your  pardon,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
her  Ladyship ;  ''  I  really  ask  your  par- 
don, for  not  having  inquired  sooner 
after  your  sister,  Lady  Perse  bridge  ;  I 
hope  she    is  quite   well  ?" 

**  I  have  not  seen  her  since  my 
return  to  England,"  replied  the  Colonel ; 
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"  but   I    understand    she   has   been  very 
ill  for   these  last  six  months." 

"  Oh,  1  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it  '/' 
said  her  Ladyship  wiih  her  accustomed 
simper;  ^' 1  am  really  quite  charmed — 
your  sister  was  always  a  prodig-ious 
favourite  of  mine." 

The  young  Cadwallader  did  not,  as 
formerly,  attempt  to  rise ;  but  suddenly 
vociferated,  in  a  voice  that  made  both 
the  Virtues  start : 

**  Lady  Persebridge  is  at  death's  door, 
Ma'am  ;  at  least,  the  Colonel  says  she 
has  been  on  the  road  to  it  these  six 
months." 

Lady  Bungleton  apologized — the  Colo- 
nel bowed-— and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
party  separated.  Mr.  Harrington  and 
Colonel  Charles  retired  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  library — the  Misses  Barnacle 
went  to  their  dressing  rooms — and  Laura 
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and  Harriet,    at   their    father's   request, 
accompanied  him   to  his  study. 

"Arthur  Aberford  has  been  here  this 
morning",  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Moldaw, 
"but  are  you  not  well,  my  love?'' 
inquired  his  Lordship,  observing  Laura's 
pale  face :  the  fact  was,  poor  Laura 
connected  the  bad  intelligence  (her 
father  had  mentioned  during  breakfast) 
with  Arthur  Aberford,  and  Arthur  Aberford 
with  his  master,  and  consequently  her 
feehngs  were  not  of  the  most  enviable 
description. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  tell  you,  my 
dear,"  continued  his  Lordship,  "  that  Sir 
William  Sherburne  has  been  conducted 
to  town  on  a  charge  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant nature." 

"  Conducted  to  town  ?"  repeated 
Laura,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the 
first   word. 
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"  Yes,  my  love — he  has  been  falsely 
accused  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  and  is  at  present 
in  temporary  confinement/' 

"  Where  ?"  inquired  Laura,  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate   from    emotion. 

*'  In  the  Tower,  my  dear — but  he  will 
be  liberated  very  shortly,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. — Harriet!"  exclaimed 
his  Lordship,  suddenly,  ''  run  for  Chap- 
man, and  tell  her  to  bring  some  cold 
water,   my  child    is  fainting!" 

'*  Indeed  I  am  not,  my  dear  father," 
replied  Laura,  whilst  her  face  continued 
as  colourless  as  the  drifted  snow,  "  I 
am  quite  well  now,  I  assure  you — and 
therefore  tell  me  all  you  know  concerning 
Sir  William's  imprisonment — by  whom 
has    he   been   accused?" 

Lord  Moldaw  related  all  he  knew; 
and  concluded  by  giving  Laura  Kenard 
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Lutterworth's  letter,  and  assuring  her, 
that  he  would  go  to  London,  and  render 
Sir  William  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
Laura  then  retired  to  her  own  room, 
to  read  Kenard's  letter,  and  there 
relieved  her  almost  bursting  heart,  by 
a   friendly  shower  of  tears. 

Lord  Moldaw  immediately  sent  to 
Algernon  Stanhope,  requesting  he  would 
attend  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
study;  and  when  Algernon  made  his 
appearanee,  his  Lordship  acquainted  him 
with  the  whole  affair,  and  desired  to 
know    his  opinion    of  the   matter. 

"Upon  my  word,  my  Lord/'  replied 
Algernon  J  "  I  think  appearances  are 
strongly  against  Sir  William — and  I 
would  advise  you  to  set  off  for  town 
immediately — it  appears  his  trial  will 
be  brought  on  without  loss  of  time; 
and   I    think  the    sooner    you    have    an 
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interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  better. 
It  is  a  great  pity  his  visit  last  year 
to  the  old  Pretender  has  got  wind — 
I   thought  it  was  not   generally  known. 

'*  Nor  do  I  believe  it  was — I  never 
heard  of  it  till  my  nephew  Kenard 
mentioned  it  the  other  day,  when  we 
had  a  little  conversation  concerning  Sir 
William. — Kenard  says,  the  visit  was  not 
of  a  political  nature,  but  referred  merely 
to  some  private  transaction,  of  which 
Sir  William  very  hnprudentli/,  in  my 
opinion,  undertook  the  management. 
But  there  was  a  fair  lady  in  the  case 
— and  that,  I  dare  say,  will  plead  his 
aj)ology   with  you,  Algernon." — 

*^  I  agree  with  Kenard  in  thinking 
this  cursed  visit,  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  related  to  Lord 
Lewiston  by  Miss  Sherburne  ; — though 
I  do  not  imagine  she  had  any  intention 
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of  injuring'  her  brother;  but  that  she 
did  it  solely  from  the  love  of  gossipping, 
so   inherent  in  the  heart  of  woman." 

''  I  would  recommend  you,  my  Lord, 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Harrington  and  Colonel 
Pleydell  with  Sir  William's  misfortune 
—they  are  both  very  much  his  friends; 
and  as  we  are  told  that,  '  In  the  mul- 
titude of  counsellors  there  is  safety,* 
they  may  perhaps  devise  some  plan  for 
Sir  William's  benefit,  which  does  not 
at  present  enter  either  your  head  or 
mine." 

"  When  Mr.  Harrington  and  the  Colo- 
nel heard  the  whole  of  the  particulars,  they 
strongly  advised  Lord  Moldav/  to  go  to 
London  immediately,  and  obtain  a  pri- 
vate inten  iew  with  the  King  without  loss 
of  time. 

"  And  if  you  see  any  w  ay  in  which  I 
can    be    useful    to    Sir  William,"    said 
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Mr,  Harrington,  "  I  beg  you  will  com- 
mand my  services ;  but  I  am  afraid 
every  exertion  will  be  in  vain,  —  his 
conduct  during  the  Rebellion  will  be  re- 
membered to  his  prejudice,  and  presejit 
circumstances,  I  am  concerned  to  say, 
stand  in  black  array  against  him.  Poor 
Sherburne !"  continued  Mr.  Harrington, 
a  tear  starting  as  he  spoke,  "  poor  Sher- 
burne, he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  any  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  it  will  be  a  crime 
to  take  his  life ;  but  I  greatly  fear  he  has 
no  chance  of  escaping  from  the  clutches 
of  his  enemies, — it  seems  to  me  that  he 
holds  his  existence  on  a  most  frail  te- 
nure." 

**  You  are  more  likely,  my  Lord,"  ob- 
served Colonel  Charles,  "  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Sir  William,  than  any  other  per- 
son I  know  y  on  account  of  the  very  high 
opinion  his  Majesty  holds  of  your  politi- 
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cal  principles.      I  would,  therefore,  ad- 
vise you  to  commence  your  journey  with- 
out loss  of  time.     And  pray  take  your  ne- 
phew's letter  with  you ;  for  it  certainly 
contains  some  points  that  are  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam's favour ;  though,  at  the  same  time 
I  fear  they  can  have  little  weight,  com- 
pared to  the  heavy  accusations  that  stand 
against  him.     He  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  single  chance   for  his  life,  without  we 
could  contrive  some  means  of  aiding  him 
to  escape  from  the  Tower/' 

"  Sherburne  ^^  ould  not  accept  of  liberty 
on  such  terms,  1  am  convinced,  Charles," 
replied  Mr.  Harrington. 

"  Then  depend  upon  it,  Harrington,  he 
will  never  again  see  Weatherall!" 

"  There  I  perfectly  agi^ee  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Harrington,  whilst  *<  some  pious 
drops''  again  stole  into  his  eyes;  "  he  is 

VOL.  II.  E 
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beyond  all  doubt  a  lost  man  !  The  accu- 
sation has  been  lodged  against  him  at  a 
most  unfavourable  juncture.  T  under- 
stand from  high  authority,  that  ministers 
have  lately  heard,  through  the  medium 
of  their  foreign  spies,  that  the  French  talk 
of  a  projected  invasion  of  England  ;  and 
the  information  has,  I  am  informed,  been 
received  with  serious  attention,  and  not 
as  an  idle  rumour ;  though  in  my  own 
mind  I  believe  it  to  be  nothing  more  ;  at 
the  same  time,  1  fear  it  will  occasion  poor 
Sherburne  to  be  treated  with  greater  ri- 
gour, and  will  undoubtedly  add  strength 
to  the  accusations  that  have  been  filed 
against  him/* 

After  some  farther  conversation,  Mr. 
Harrington  and  Colonel  Pleydell  took 
leave  of  his  Lordship,  and  returned 
home. 
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Lord  Moldaw  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  leaving"  Beltingham  by  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  He  informed  Lady  Bun- 
gleton,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going"  to  London  on  business  of  import- 
ance ;    but  hoped  she  would  remain    at 
Beltingham  till  he  returned.       A.t  the  ap- 
pointed hour  his  Lordship  took  a  tender 
leave  of  his  sister  and  daughters,  and  com- 
menced his  journey.     Laura  had  always 
loved  her  father  most  sincerely  ;  but,  per- 
haps, he  was  never  so  inestimably  dear  to 
her    as    at  the    moment   when   she    saw 
hun    depart    for    the     purpose    of    ren- 
dering assistance  to   Sir  William  Sher- 
burne. 

The  Beltingham  gates  were  scarcely 
closed  after  Lord  Moldaw,  when  those  of 
Weatherall  were   open   to  receive    Lord 
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Lewiston ;  but  not  a  servant  in  the  house 
would  pay  him  the  least  attention,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  dmwing-room 
without  being  announced,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  enamoured  Phii- 
lippa,  he  entreated  her  to  crown  his  bliss, 
by  joining  her  destiny  to  his  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

"   But,  my    beloved    Lewiston!'*    ex- 
claimed the  delighted  fair  one,  ''  my  dar- 
ling Lewistou,   how  can  I  be  man-ied  at 
such  a  juncture  as  this  ?      William  has 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason, — and  do  you  know,  my 
love,  that  Aberford  has  had  the  audacity 
to  proclaim,  throughout  the  whole  house, 
that  you,  my  darling,    are   his   accuser. 
Did   you   ever  hear  such  insolence,  my 
love?" 

"  Never,  never,  my  fairest !  but  I  will 
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cane  the  villain  for  his  impertinence,  you 
may  take  my  word  of  honour  for  it, — the 
rascal !'' 

"  Did  you  know  of  William's  arrest  be- 
fore you  arrived  here^  my  love  ?'' 

"  Yes,  my  adored  Phillip  pa !  and  that 
is  the  very  reason  I  have  flown  here  on 
the  downy  and  potent  pinions  of  disinter- 
ested affection,  to  replace  the  protector 
you  have  lost.  Oh,  my  beloved  Phillippa! 
crown  my  ardent  wishes,  I  beseech  you, 
and  do  not  send  me  despairing  from  your 
presence!'* 

''  But,  my  best  beloved,  what  will  the 
world  say  to  my  being*  married,  whilst 
Sir  William's  life  is  in  danger  ?'' 

"  Oh  curse  the  world!''  exclaimed  his 
Lordship,  seizing  Philly's  hand,  (all 
covered  with  rings,)  and  pressing  it  to 
his  false  lips,  "  Curse  the  world,  what 
need  we  care  what  it  says,  my  fair  Phil 
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lippa  ?  Do  but  say  you  will  be  mine, 
and  Mr.  Supple,  who  is  at  present  wait- 
ing in  my  carriage,  will  unite  us  for  ever, 
1  have  a  license  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
blessed  ceremony  can  be  performed  this 
instant.  Oh  then,  grant  my  petition, 
most  lovely  of  women !  Make  me  the 
happiest  of  mankind,  by  consenting  to  be 
mine  for  ever  1" 

What  could  a  poor  weak  woman  say  to 
such  sublime  eloquence  ?  She  yielded  of 
course,  and  was  united  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simon  Supple,  to  the  man  she  adored. 

Mr.  Supple  departed  the  moment  he 
had  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the 
happy  couple  set  off  immediately  (amidst 
the  groans,  hisses,  and  execrations  of 
the  Weatherall  domestics,)  for  Kilburn 
Ha]l,  near  Wooburn,in  Buckinghamshire, 
Lady  Lewiston,  by  dint  of  large  promises, 
prevailed  on  Mrs.  Penelope  Simpkins  to 
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accompany  her ;  declaring",at  the  same  time, 
that  LordLe  wiston  was  completely  innocent 
of  the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to  his 
charge,  by  Arthm*  Aberford. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  Arthur  had 
commenced  his  journey  before  his  Lord- 
ship's arrival,  or  there  is  little  doubt  but 
he  would  have  excited  the  servants  to 
some  open  act  of  violence  against  the  per- 
son of  the  little  Baron ;  even  without  Ar- 
thur's presence,  it  required  all  Mr. Seal's* 
influence  to  keep  them  from  saluting-  the 
amiable  couple  with  a  shower  of  stones. 

*  Sir  William's  house-steward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


You  know  not  -vvitli  what  misery  I  saw 

His  parting  steps — with  what  a  dreadful  hope 

I  watch'd  for  tidings  '.     And  at  length  it  came. 

Came  like  a  thunderbolt — ^ 

Madoc. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  a  la  fureur  des  flots, 
S^ait  aussi  des  mechans  arreter  lescomplots. 
Soumis  avec  respect  asavolonte  sainte, 
Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  ami,  et  n'ait  point  d'autre  crainte. 
Nicolas  Boileau  DespreauX' 


The  morning  after  Lord  Moldaw's  de- 
parture, Laura  received  a  letter  from  her 
uncle,  the  Honourable  Frederick  Seville, 
informing"  her,  that  he  intended  to  be  at 
Beltingham  the  following  day.  Mr.  Se- 
ville had  formerly  been  in  the  navy,  but 
left  it  (a  lieutenant),  at  the  age  of  forty ^ 
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being"  disgusted  by  his  slow  promotion, 
and  fearing  he  might  attain  his  grand 
climacteric  ere  he  obtained  the  post  of 
captain.  In  1753^  a  distant  relation  of  his 
died,  (who  had  made  immense  property  in 
India),  and  left  him  a  princely  fortune, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  found 
himself  a  much  richer  man  than  his  elder 
brother.  Mr.  Seville  was  uncommonly 
partial  to  Laura,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported he  had  made  his  will,  and  left  her 
every  sous  he  possessed  ;  how  far  such  re- 
ports are  to  be  relied  upon,  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel.  The  present  visit  was  the 
first  Mr.  Seville  had  paid  at  Beltingham 
since  his  accession  to  his  Indian  property  ; 
and  Lady  Bungleton,  (who  witnessed  his 
arrival  from  the  window,  on  the  21st  of 
September),  was  in  astonishment  at  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  equipage.  The 
Misses  Barnacle,  who  daily  mourned  the 
E  2 
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increasing  date  of  their  virginity,  wished 
in  their  hearts  to  possess  the  wand  of  an 
enchantress,  that  they  might  wave  it  over 
the  faded  brow  of  the  portly  Frederick  Se- 
ville, and  convert  him  into  a  "  gallant,  gay 
Lothario.''  But  as  no  friendly  fairy  came 
to  their  assistance,  they  contented  them- 
selves by  flirting  with  the  very  elegant, 
but  alas,  very  poor,  Algernon  Stanhope, 
whose  sit  nation,  whilst  the  cardinal  virtues 
sojourned  at  Beltingham,  was  truly  pitiable. 
Temperance  laid  close  siege  to  his  right 
wing,  and  Prudence  echoed  her  attack  on 
the  left;  so  that,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  he  was  infinitely  more  annoyed  by  these 
sister  virtues,  than  he  had  ever  been  by 
their  opposite  vices." 

On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Seville's  arrival, 
as  Lady  Bmigleton  was  reading  a  news- 
paper, which  Mr.  S.  had  brought  with 
him,  her  Ladyship  suddenly  dropped  the 
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paper  5  and  thi^owiDg*  herself  back  on  the 
sofa,  she  exclaimed,  "  Heaven  and  earth ! 
what  shall  we  hear  next  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter,  ma'am  ?''  hal- 
looed Mr.  Seville,  in  the  voice  of  a  boat- 
swain. 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
her  Ladyship,  who  immediately  read  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

"  We  have  stopped  the  press,  in  order 
to  announce  the  commitment  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Marcus  Sherburne  to  the  Towei*,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.    AjkI  we  have  the 
first  authority  for  stating,  that  he  has  added 
to  the  heinous  crime  with  which  he  stands 
charged,    the    black  sin   of  ingratitude  ! 
We  understand    that  Sir  William  Sher- 
burne was  a   relTel   in   **45  and   **46; 
and  offended  his  king,  and  disgraced  his 
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country,  by  fighting  under  the  banner  of 
the  Pretender. 

"  Who  then  will  not  blush  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  such  a  villain  ?  who,  after 
having  been  pardoned  by  his  Majesty  in 
**46,  has  again  dared,  in  open  violation 
of  every  sense  of  honour,  loyalty,  and 
gratitude,  to  enter  into  a  ti  easonable  cor- 
respondence with  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
We  commit  such  a  man  to  his  fate  without 
one  feeling  of  sympathy ;  and  we  trust 
his  Majesty  will  not  be  induced  to  extend 
a  second  pardon  to  one,  so  utterly  un- 
worthy of  his  lenity ;  but^  that  he  will 
rather  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course, 
in  order,  that  Sir  William's  fate  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others,  who,  like  him,  en- 
tertain principles  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  happy  island.  The  evidence 
against  this  rebellious  Baronet,  is,  we  un- 
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derstand,  of  such  a  strong  and  clear  na- 
ture, that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains 
on  the  public  mind  as  to  the  event  of  his 
trial,  which  is  expected  to  come  on  imme- 
diately. It  is  currently  reported,  that 
Sir  William's  execution  will  take  place 
on  Kennington  Common,  as  soon  after  his 
trial  as  possible." 

Laura's  feelings,  during  the  reading  of 
this  paragraph,  were  of  the  most  agoniz- 
ing description.  She  saw  clearly,  that 
her  father  had  deceived  her  with  false 
hopes,  and  unable  to  suppress  her  agita- 
tion, she  retired  to  her  own  apartment; 
there  to  petition  the  Father  of  the  op- 
pressed in  favor  of  her  lover,  and  to  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  the  dreadful  event  as 
became  a  Christian. 

We  must  now  return  to  Sir  William, 
whom  we  left  as  he  drove  from  the  Crow  n 
and  Anchor.  His  feelings,  as  may  be  easily 
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imagined,  were  not  of  the  most  enviable 
nature.  The  bleeding  form  of  Helen 
Stanley,  and  the  pale  agitated  face  of  his 
friend  Kenard,  were  ever  present  to  his 
view.  In  vain  he  closed  his  eyes^ — in 
vain  he  tried  to  think  only  of  his  impend- 
ing fate, — still,  the  phantoms  v/ere  aw- 
fully visible, — still  the  dying  words  of, 
Helen  vibrated  on  his  ear.  He  had 
thrown  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  in  a 
state  of  mind  that  beggars  all  description, 
when  his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  loud  voice  of  James  Fletcher,  who 
was  abusing  the  dragoon  for  not  allowing 
him  to  come  close  to  the  carriage  win- 
dow. Dobson  at  length  yielded  the  point, 
and  James  instantly  ordered  the  postillions 
to  stop;  but  his  commands  were  no  sooner 
issued,  than  Mr.  Mountsorrel  put  his  little 
body  out  of  the  window,  and  exclaimed : — 
"  Proceed  and  drive  on,  you  rascals,  or 
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I  will  have  you  turned  out,  and  dis- 
charged from  your  office,  or  employment." 

**  Captain  Graham,"  said  the  Baronet, 
*'•  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  allow  the 
carriage  to  stop  for  an  instant  ?  I  sent 
this  poor  fellow  with  a  note  (to  Mr. 
Blackbourne)  on  purpose  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way,  but  it  appears  he  has  a  wish 
to  speak  to  me;  have  you  any  objections?" 

''  Oh  certainly  not,"  said  the  good-na- 
tured Captain,  giving  the  necessary  orders 
immediately.  **  I  think,  Mr.  Mount- 
sorrel,"  he  added,  *'  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  allowing  this  poor  fellow  to 
speak  to  his  master." 

'  Well,  James,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 
mquired  Sir  William,  *'  and  what  have 
you  done  with  your  hat  ? 

James  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
having  positively  assured  himself  of  his 
hat's  absence,  he  replied  : 
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*'  Oh  !  Tse  left  it  at  Weatherall,  in 
f  hurry,  but  t'heed's  hot  eneuf  sur  without 
it,  and  now  your  honour,  I  want  to  naw 
if  there's  ought  I  can  dee  for  ye — t*ould 
mare  ye  see's  in  a  bit  of  a  lather,  but 
she's  a  canny  ould  hussy,  and  we'll  gan 
together  through ^re  and  ivater,  ony  day, 
to  serve  your  honour." 

**  I  don't  doubt  it,  my  good  fellow, 
but  at  present  you  can  be  of  no  service  to 
me ;  therefore  return  to  Salisbury,  and  go 
quietly  home  with  Arthur." 

The  groom's  dark,  gipsy  countenance 
assumed  rather  a  sinister  expression  -,  he 
fixed  his  large,  black,  penetrating  eyes  on 
his  master,  and  touching  the  left  breast 
of  his  waistcoat  with  his  right  hand,  he 
replied : 

"  I'se  got  t'litthi  ould  friend  here  your 
honour,  and  w'ese  mak  clain  wark,  wie 
your  honour's  help,  and  laive." 
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"  James !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
sternly,  and  fully  comprehending  the  fel- 
low's meaning,  although  it  was  as  unin- 
telligible as  Hebrew  to  the  rest  of  the 
party;  *'  I  command  you  to  return  in- 
stantly to  Salisbuiy;  we  have  already 
trespassed  too  long  on  Captain  Graham's 
indulgence." 

'*  I  obey  you,"  said  James,  again  fixing 
his  eyes  on  his  master,  with  an  expression 
of  deep  and  devoted  attachment,  laying 
aside  at  the  same  time  his  provincial  dia- 
lect; "  I  will  obey  you;  and  now,"  he 
continued,  "  I  am  looking  for  the  last 
time  on  the  best — the  kindest  master  that 
ever  trod  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  ! 
But  I  here  swear,"  he  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  stretching  forth  his  right 
hand,  clenched  with  the  force  of  a  mad- 
man ;  "  I  here  swear,  as  I  have  sworn 
before^  that  on  the  day  Sir  William  Sher- 
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burne  is  mwdered,  on  that  day  shall  faJl, 
ihehighest,  andproudest  oak  of  the  forest!" 

"  That  you  must  not,  and  cannot  law- 
fully do,"  observed  Mr.  Mountsorrel,  mis- 
taking" the  groom's  meaning;  **  without 
the  leave  or  permission  of  the  owner,  or 
proprietor  thereof,  timber  being  either 
private  or" — 

"  Timber!"  repeated  James,  scornfully 
interrupting  the  civil  officer's  observa- 
tion, "  who  talked  oNimber  P''  "  Or  who 
before  ever  called  a  standing  oak,  timber  ?" 
inquired  Captain  Graham,  anxious  to 
withdraw  Mr.  Mountsorrel's  attention 
from  James.  He  then  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  carriage  to  proceed;  whilst 
the  half  distracted  James  galloped  off  to 
Salisbury. 

Our  party  had  not  advanced  above  a 
mile  further  on  their  journey,  when  Mr. 
Mountsorrel,   who   sat  with  his   back   to 
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the  horses,  found  it  necessary  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  for  the  purpose 
of  breathing"  a  little  fresh  air ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  looked  towards  Salisbury,  than 
he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  great 
perturbation  : 

"A  rescue!  a  rescue!  a  deliverance! 
We  are  followed  and   pursued,  Captain 
Graham !    There    is  a   whole    band   and 
crowd  of  Sir  William's  people  advancing- 
and   coming"  upon  us;    and  I  am  much 
deceived  and  mistaken,  if  they  be  not  led 
on   and  conducted   by  that  insolent  and 
impertinent   puppy,  who  addressed  such 
improper  and   abusive  languag-e  to  me  at 
Salisbury.     Do  your  duty.  Captain  Gra- 
ham !"     vociferated     the     choleric     Mr. 
Mountsorrel ;  ^'  do  your  duty — order  and 
command  the  drasfoons  to  fire  and  dis- 
charge;  or  in  a  few  minutes  we  may  all 
be  killed  and  dead  men !" 
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The  civil  officer  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  wedged  himself  tight  in  the  corner 
of  the  carriage  ;  expecting  every  moment 
to  have  Arthm-'s  promise  fufilled,  and  to 
hear  the  bullets  i-attle  round  his  head  like 
hailstones. 

"  Several  horsemen  are  following  us, 
certainly/*  said  Captain  Graham,  "  but  I 
hoj.e  not  with  any  hostile  intention." 

Mr.  Mountsorrel's  face  now  assumed 
the  sickly  tint  of  a  tallow  candle — his 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  little  frame  shook 
like  the  leaf  of  the  aspen. 

**  Captain  Graham!"  he  said  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice;  '^  Captain  Graham,  I 
entreat,  and  beseech  you  to  order  the 
dragoons  to  discharge  and  present  their 
carbines.  It  would  be  poor  comfort  and 
consolation  to  Mrs.  Mountsorrel,  were  I 
to  be  taken  and  conveyed  home  a  wounded 
or  dead  man,  to  know,  that  you   hoped 
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and  trusted  the  villains  and  traitors  had 
no  wicked  or  hostile  intention.  Oh,  Cap- 
tain Graham  !"  he  continued  in  the  same 
quivering  tone,  "  let  me  supplicate  and 
implore  you  to  do  your  duty,  before  I 
become  a  breathless  and  dead  man!'' 

At  that  moment,  two  strong,  good  look- 
ing",   dark  men,  well  dressed    and    well 
mounted,   overtook   the  carriage      They 
were  no  sooner  perceived  by  Mr.  Mount- 
sorrel,  than  he  summoned  all  his  courage, 
and   exclaimed;    "  Dobson !    fire!    pre- 
sent!"    But  Dobson,  instead  of  obeying 
orders,  rode  quietly  on,  without  apparently 
being   aware  that  Mr.  Mountsorrel  had 
addressed  him.     The  terrified  little  gen- 
tleman then  jerked  himself  from  the  right 
window  to  the  left,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
making   some   impression   on    the   other 
dragoon.       But  what  were   his   agonies 
when  he  perceived  also  on  that  side,  two 
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tall,  muscular  looking*  men,  well  mounted, 
and  nearly  parallel  witli  the  carriage? 
Mr.  Mountsorrel  was  nearly  overcome  by 
the  view  of  their  bronzed  visages — he  had 
forgotten  the  soldier's  name,  but  mus- 
tering the  small  remnant  of  his  courage, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Dragoon,  fire  and  dis- 
charge your  carbine  !" 

The  dragoon,  however,  made  not  the 
slightest  preparation  for  obeying  the  little 
gentleman's  orders;  nor  did  he  betray 
the  least  evidence  of  having  heard  them, 
excepting,  a  smile  of  contempt.  The  ter- 
rified and  trembling  civil  odicer,  now 
perceiving  that  he  was  totally  abandoned 
by  his  own  party,  as  a  last  resource,  threw 
himself  upon  Sir  William,  and  clinging 
to  him,  exclaimed  : 

*'  Oh!  Sir  William,  save  and  protect 
me  !  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  order 
these   men    to    retire    and    return    home 
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peaceably  and  quietlj^  and  do  not  suffer 
and  allow  them  to  shed  my  guiltless  and 
innocent  blood!" 

Sir  William,  by  one  effort  of  his  right 
arm,  freed  himself  from  the  disgusting 
embrace  of  Mr.  Mountsorrel — and  sent 
him  with  no  small  force  against  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  carriage.  The  civil  officer's 
hat  and  wig  were  not  calculated  to  main- 
tain their  posts  during  such  a  rough  en- 
counter ;  the  consequence  was,  they  both 
escaped  from  their  proper  station.  The 
ponderous  periwig  fell  prostrate,  as  far  as 
it  could  fall — but  the  hat  stopped  short  in 
its  progress  to  the  centre,  and  quietly 
reposed  itself  on  the  carriage  seat.  Whilst 
the  little  gentleman  was  replacing  his 
head-gear.  Sir  William  looked  towards 
the  window,  and  perceived  the  riders  on 
his  right  hand  to  be  two  of  his  own  te- 
nants.    Mr.  Bailey,  a  respectable  looking 
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man,  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  of 
age,  acted  as  spokesman  ;  and  addressmg 
Sir  William,  begged  to  know  if  they 
could  in  any  way  render  him  assistance. 
The  two  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  car- 
riage were  the  farmer's  bailiffs. 

^'  We  didn't  hear  of  your  arrest,  sir," 
continued  Mr.  Bailey^  '*  till  half  an  hour 
after  you  were  out  of  the  Chace  ;  or  we 
should  sooner  have  offered  you  our  help ; 
and  such  as  it  is,  sir,  I  can  only  say  it  is 
heartily  at  your  service.  Would  our 
going  to  London  to  give  evidence  in  your 
favour,  be  of  any  use,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  Sir  William," 
but  when  my  trial  comes  on,  perhaps  your 
evidence  and  Mr.  Charmouth's  might  be 
of  some  service ;  in  which  case,  you  will 
hear  from  me,  but  lest  we  should  never 
meet  again,  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  both 
for  your  intended  kindness — which  be- 
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lieve  me,  I  feel  most  sensibly/'  The 
Baronet  then  shook  hands  with  these  kind 
hearted,  honest  men ;  who,  at  his  request, 
returned  peaceably  to  Weather  all. 

Mr.  Mountsorrers  panic  gi-adually 
subsided — but  he  was  excessively  cha- 
grined at  the  unnecessary  exposure  he 
had  made  of  his  cowardly  disposition ; 
and  being"  completely  crest-fallen,  he 
conducted  himself  with  tolerable  pro- 
priety during-  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  Our  party  entered  London,  on 
the  following  day,  about  four  o'clock, 
P.  M.  j  they  had  attracted  universal 
attention  during  the  whole  journey; — 
but  when  they  arrived  in  London,  they 
excited  such  extreme  curiosity,  that  num- 
ber of  people  followed  the  carriage ; 
.  nor  did  they  abandon  it,  until  they  saw 
Sir  William  alight  at  the  drawbridge 
of    the    Tower,    and    beheld  him  enter 

VOL..    II.  V 
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the  gates,  under  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers. 

He  was  received  by  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  &c.  &;c.  and  conducted 
to  the  place  appointed  for  his  confine- 
ment, (the  round  tower  near  the  draw- 
bridge,) escorted  by  ten  soldiers  of  His 
Majesty's  Third  Regiment. 

When  Sir  William  entered  the  gates, 
he  cast  a  melancholy  glance  towards 
the  Chapel,  and  sighed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  untimely  fate  of  the  brave 
men    whose  bodies   it  contained. 

"  Poor  Bal merino,*'  exclaimed  the 
Baronet — "  would  to  Heaven  I  had  died 
with  thee — then  I  should  have  been 
spared  many  a  bitter  hour  of  sorrow. 
But  God's   will   be   done!" 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  observed  Captain 
Graham,  **  do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
express  such   sentiments  aloud — there  is 
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no  knowing"  to  what  evil  purpose  they 
may  be  converted  by  your  enemies ; 
and  the  charges  against  you  are  ah'eady 
too  numerous — there  is  no  occasion  for 
you,  needlessly,  to  add  to  the  number.'* 

When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  Sir  William's  prison, 
he  turned  to  Captain  Graham,  who  was 
preparing  to  depart ;  and,  warmly  press- 
ing his  hand,  returned  him  many  thanks 
for  his  kindness,  forbearance,  and  atten- 
tion. Sir  William  at  the  same  time 
entreated  him  to  accept  of  his  splendid 
repeater*,  as  a  trifling  mark  of  his 
regard. 

The  sight  of  Sir  William's  beautiful 
repeater,  aroused  the  tender  sympathies 


*  lliis  watch  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  John  S***, 
Esq.  of  Northumberland ;  and  is  valued  at  five  hundred 
guineas.  It  was  given  by  James  the  Second  to  one  of  Sir 
William's  ancestors,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bo}Tie. — Editor. 
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of  the  civil  officer,  who  addressed  a 
most  kind  and  flourishing"  speech  to  the 
Baronet  ; — but  this  first  specimen  of 
his  civiUty  met  with  no  other  return 
than   a  cold  and  formal  bow. 

On  entering"  his  desolate  apartment, 
Sir  William  found  two  Wardens  stationed 
there;  and  he  was  not  a  little  displeased 
on  being  informed  they  were  to  be  his 
constant  companions.  A  third  Warden 
was  posted  at  the  door  of  his  prison — 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  were 
placed  two  soldiers,  with  their  bayonets 
fixed,  whilst  a  third  was  stationed  on 
the  drawbridge. — Sir  William  ^'^  smiled 
in  scorn"  at  all  this  unnecessary  show 
of  precaution  and  harshness ;  and  re- 
quested to  be  supplied  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (who 
had  attended  the  Baronet  to   his  room. 
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and  to  whom  this  request  was  addressed) 
observed,  *^*that  he  was  sorry  to  refuse 
these  materials,  but  as  they  had  been 
prohibited  in  the  directions  which  had 
been  given  respecting  Sir  Wil  iam,  he 
must  be  imder  the  necessity  of  strictly 
complying  with  the  orders  he  had 
received." — The  Lieutenant  had  scarcely 
left  Sir  William  ten  minutes^  when  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  third  Warden, 
who  ushered  in   Kenard    Lutterworth. 

At  the  sight  of  Kenard's  pale  and 
care-worn  countenance,  Sir  William  felt 
what  no  language  can  describe; — and 
he  pressed  him  to  his  heart  with  the 
conviction,  that  in  him  he  possessed  'a 
friend   who  loveth  at  all   times.' 

Poor  Kenard's  lips  quivered,  and  he 
was  for  a  moment  unmanned— but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment. 
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"  ^\  hat  could  induce  you,  my  dear 
Kenard,  to  come  to  town?"  enquired 
Sir  William  ',  *'  I  comforted  myself  by 
thinking-  you  were  at  Weatherall — and 
if  not  easy  in  mind,  that  you  were  at 
least  unfatigued  in  body." 

"  I  could  not  return  to  Weatherall, 
Sherburne,  when  I  knew  you  were  in 
difficulties  :  I  have  been  to  the  house 
of  that  villain  Lewiston,  but  I  under- 
stand he  left  town  yesterday  morning ; 
nevertheless,  if  the  rascal  is  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  will 
find  him." 

Sir  William,  who  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  an  encounter  between  Kenard 
and  Lord  Lewiston,  instantly  replied, 
"  Let  me  implore  you,  Kenard,  to  refrain 
from  seeking  an  interview  with  that  man  ; 
believe  me  I  fear  not  his  machinations. 
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That  Alaiighty  power  which  protected 
me  when  guilty,  will  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, abandon  me  now  that  I  am 
innocent.  Some  means,  depend  upon 
it,  will  be  devised  to  overthrow  the 
schemes  of  the  wretches,,  who  have  for 
the  present  entangled  me  in  their  snare  ; 
and  I  here  solemnly  declare,  that  I 
fear  not  their  utmost  malice — I  fear 
God,  and  him  only;  and  I  firmly 
believe  he  will  deliver  me  from  the 
wicked  devices  of  those  who  are  now 
seeking  my  ruin.  Promise  me  then,  my 
dear  Kenard,  that  you  will  refrain  from 
making  any  further  attempt  to  obtain 
an  inter^dew  with  Lord  Lewiston ; — 
rest  assured  it  could  not  be  productive 
of  any  good — but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  eventually  increase  my  misery, 
by  involving  you  in  a  personal  quarrel 
with  that  base  man.     I  know  the  warmth 
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of  your  heart,  and  the  quickness  of 
your  temper,  and  I  am  convinced,  were 
you  to  have  any  conversation  with  Lord 
Lewiston,  he  would  provoke  you  beyond 
your  bearing ;  then  Heaven  only  knows 
what   might  be  the  consequence." 

After  some  further  entreaties,  Kenard 
promised  obedience  to  his  friend's  request, 
but  evidently  much  against  his  own 
inclination. 

"  I  hope,  Kenard,"  observed  Sir 
William,  **  you  will  not  remain  in  London 
on  my  account;  it  is  not  possible  you 
can  be  of  any  service  to  me  at  present. 
When  my  trial  comes  on,  it  \^ill  then 
be  time  sufficient  for  you  to  be  in  Town ; 
do  favour  me  therefore  by  returning  to 
Weatherall." 

*'  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  me  on 
that  point,"  replied  Kenard ;  **  1  must 
continue  in  Town  till  I  have  made  some 
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inquiries  respecting*  that  villain  Oliver — 
and  a  description  of  his  person  must 
be  sent  immediately  to  the  various  sea- 
ports, where  there  is  the  least  likelihood 
of  his  having"  embarked.  He  has,  no 
doubt,  passed  under  a  fictitious  name, 
which  will  of  course  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  him;  and  without  he 
is  taken  before  your  trial  commences^ 
I  am  fearful  his  absence  will  plead 
powerfully  against  you.  If  he  is  not 
discovered  shortly,  I  hope  you  will 
petition  for  your  trial  to  be  delayed. 
But  on  this  point  you  will  of  course 
consult  Counsellor  Masham;  have  you 
written   to  him  V 

**  No,  I  have  not,  nor  am  I  likely 
to  have  the  power  of  doing  so— I  under- 
stand I  am  not  to  be  permitted  the  use 
of   writing  materials." 

**  That  is  a  stretch  of  authority  indeed, 
F    2 
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but  I  will  inquire  into  it^  as  soon  as 
I  have  seen  to  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment. And  in  my  way  to  my  Uncle's, 
I  will  call  upon  Masham ;  should  he 
not  be  at  home,  I  will  leave  a  line, 
requesting  him  to  attend  you  early  to- 
morrow  morning." 

"  You  would  do  me  a  greater  favor 
if  you  would  go  home  and  take  some 
rest  and  refreshment  ;  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  ill  as  you  do  at  this  moment — 
you  could  not  have  stopped  an  instant 
on  the  road  :  near  what  place  did  you 
pass  me?  I  remember  a  chaise  and 
four  passed  us  on  the  other  side  of 
Basingstoke — were  you   in  it  ?" 

"Yes,  and  it  is  now  waiting  for  me 
at  the  gates ;  I   must  bid  you  adieu  for 
the    present,    every  moment   is    of    im 
portance,    but  I  will  be  with  you  early 
to-morrow  morning,    and    tell    vou    my 
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success.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sher- 
burne!" and  having  pressed  Sir  \yilliaQi's 
hand  with  fervour,    Kenard  departed. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  third  day 
of  the  Baronet's  imprisonment;  when, 
as  he  was  sorrowfully  reflecting'  on  the 
few  chances  he  had  for  his  life,  the 
prison-door  opened,  and  Lord  Moldaw 
presented  himself  before  the  astonished 
Sir  William. 

"Ah — you  may  well  look  surprised," 
said  his  Lordship ;  **  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  the  most  likely  person  for  you 
to  expect  a  visit  from,  after  our  last 
conversation.  Bat  I  find  from  my 
nephew  Kenard,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  your  former  errors,  you  are  in 
the  present  case  an  injured  man,  and 
that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  enlist  me 
on  your  side,  setting  apart  the  extreme 
anxiety    which    my    best    beloved    child 
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feels  respecting — but,  hey  dey  !'*  sud- 
denly exclaimed  his  Lordship,  "  what 
are  these  portly  gay  looking  gentlemen 
standing  here  for  ?  Is  there  any  necessity 
for  them  to  hear  what   I  have  to  say?'* 

The  Wardens,  who  were  very  kind 
hearted,  considerate  fellows,  had  retired 
to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
the  moment  his  Lordship  entered,  but 
hearing  his  exclamation,  one  of  them 
replied  : 

"You  can  speak  as  low  as  you  like, 
my  Lord ;  nobody  that's  heard  of  the 
brave  Baron  Moldaw  will  suspect  him 
of  talking  treason.'^ 

His  Lordship  gave  the  spokesman  a 
broad  stare,  and  then  nodded^  as  much 
as  to  say,  "I  will  remember  you  for 
that;' 

Sir  William  explained,  in  a  few  words, 
the    very    strict    manner    in    which    he 
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was  guarded.  Lord  Moldaw  then  con- 
tinued :  "And  as  I  was  saying  before, 
Sir  William,  the  very  uncommon  anxiety 
my  darling  Laura  feels  concerning  your 
safety,  would  be  almost  sufficient  to 
enlist  me  on  your  side.  Indeed  so 
desirous  am  I  of  contributing,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  her  happiness,  that  the 
very  evening  before  Arthur  arrived  at 
Beltingham  with  the  news  of  your 
seizure,  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines,  which 
I  meant  to  have  sent  the  following  day, 
requesting  you  to  forgive  the  hastiness 
of  my  temper,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  you  would  favour  me  with  your 
company  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  soon 
as  convenient." 

The  blood  rvished  to  Sir  William's 
face  with  uncontrollable  violence  when 
his  lordship  mentioned  Laura's  anxiety ; 
and    at  that    moment     it     required    all 
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his  Christianity,  to  keep  him  from  cursing 
the  villain,  who  had  broug-ht  such  heart- 
rending- misery  on  all  he   loved. 

"  You  have  surely  not  come  to  London 
entirely  on  my  account?"  observed  the 
Baronet. 

"  No,  not  entirely ;  I  came  partly 
to  relieve  my  dear  g-irl  from  some  por- 
tion of  her  anxiety  ;  and  also  to  satisfy 
my  nephew  :  but  principally  to  com- 
pensate, in  some  deg-ree,  by  my  poor 
services  in  your  behalf,  for  the  very 
harsh  expressions  I  used  at  our  last 
meeting — I  am  devilish  passionate  !" 
added  his  lordship,  in  a  sort  of  paren- 
thesis :  **  However,  I  must  not  give 
you  any  false  hopes.  Sir  William  ;  I  am 
just  returned  from  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
to  say,  he  thinks  your  case  a  very  bad 
one.     He  advised   me  by  no  means   to 
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make  any  appeal  in  your  favor  to  the 
King,  who  it  seems  is  dreadfully 
exasperated  against  you.  His  Majesty 
says,  that  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
Stuarts,  must  be  from  the  mere  love  of 
bloodshed  and  rebellion ;  because,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  there  cannot 
be  the  most  distant  chance  of  any  such 
attempt  succeeding*.  I  read  my  nephew's 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he  said  there 
were  such  strong  proofs  of  your  guilt, 
that  it  would  require  more  powerful 
evidence  than  Kenard's  letter  to  convince 
him  of  your  innocence.  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  bad 
news,  Sir  William,  but  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  better  you  should  know  the  real 
state  of  the  King's  mind  on  the  subject, 
than  that  you  should  flatter  yourself  by 
false   hopes  of  his  lenity." 

Sir   William    thanked    Lord   Moldaw 
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for   the    exertions   he   had  made    in    his 
behalf;   and   his  lordship  observed  : 

"  If  you  can  devise  any  plan  in  which 
there  can  be  a  probability  of  my  being 
useful  to  you,  I  request  you  will  com- 
mand my  services.  Your  friends,  Har- 
ring-ton,  Stanhope,  and  Pleydell,  desired 
me  to  make  the  same  offer  from  them. 
And  my  nephew  Carlington  is  uncom- 
monly warm  in  your  cause  ;  he  too,  has 
had  a  long  parley  with  Mr.  Pitt 
concerning  you ;  but  I  understand  the 
Premier  knocked  all  his  arguments  to 
the  ground  in  a  trice.  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth is  also  your  firm  friend — he's  a 
host  in  himself;  poor  fellow,  he's  looking 
shockingly  ill ;  I  took  leave  of  him 
just    before   I    called  upon   Mr.  Pitt. 

"Took  leave  of  him!"   repeated   Sir 
William,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"Yes,    didn't  he  tell   you    his  plans? 
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He   is    gone   to    Dover    to   embark   for 
the    Continent/' 

'*  Gone !''  exclaimed  Sir  William, 
starting  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  his 
confined  apartment  in  great  agitation ; 
"  Gone !  without  taking  leave — without 
one  kind  word — without  one  parting 
look — and  so  near  as  I  am  to  my  last 
hour.  Oh,  Kenard  !'*  continued  Sir 
William,  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling ;  **  I 
could  have  borne  any  thing  but  coldness 
from   you  !" 

"Nay^  don't  accuse  him  of  coldness, 
my  dear  Sir  William,  for  there  never 
existed  a  warmer  friend  than  Kenard 
Lutterworth — and  now  I  think  of  it, 
he  gave  me  a  letter  for  you — ay,  here 
it  is,"  continued  his  Lordship,  taking 
an  epistle  from  his  pocket ;  **  here  it 
is,  and  I  will  now  leave  you  to  read 
it,   for   my   nephew    left    me    plenty    of 
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business  on  my  hands ;    but  I  will  see  you 
again  to-morrow/' 

His  Lordship  then  departed ;  and 
Sir  William  tore  open  the  letter,  and 
read  as  follows — 

*'  Monday  31orning\ 

'*  Do  not  think  me  unkind,  my  dear 
Sherburne,  in  leaving  England  without 
paying  you  a  parting  visit.  Do  not, 
I  entreat  you,  attribute  to  neglect  that 
conduct  which  arises  from  the  warmth 
of  my  regard  for  you — and  believe  me, 
when  I  declare,  that  your  honour,  your 
life,  your  happiness,  are  one  and  all, 
infinitely  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 
Having  made  this  apology  and  con- 
fession, 1  must  proceed  to  business,  for 
time  presses.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
I  have  this  morning  received  information 
that  a  man  answering  Oliver's  descrip- 
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tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  embarked  from  Pool,  in  a 
smuggling  vessel,  last  week,  under  the 
name  of  Andrew  Dolby — and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  his  being  in 
reality  Ananias  Oliver.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  is  to  put  in  at  Dunkirk. 
I  have  ordered  post  horses ;  my  pass- 
port is  just  arrived  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  shall 
be  on  my  road  to  Dover,  from  whence 
1  intend  to  embark.  In  the  meantime, 
cheer  yourself,  my  dearest  friend,  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  me  soon  return  with 
Oliver  in  safe  custody.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  Lord  Carlington's  petition  to  Mr. 
Pitt  was  ineffectual,  but  trust  my  Uncle 
will   be  more  fortunate. 

"Do  not,  however,  despond;  for  when 
Oliver  is  secured,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  a  promise  of  pardon  will 
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induce  him  to  confess  all  he  knows  of  this 
most  nefarious  transaction.  My  uncle 
brought  me  a  few  lines  from  Laura,  in 
which  she  mentions  you  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  of  being-  highly  gratifying  to 
you — and,  in  consequence,  I  have  en- 
closed her  note  in  this  letter. 

"  Masham  and  Shepherd  are  exerting 
themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
great  abilities,  in  order  to  discover  some 
little  unguarded  loop-hole,  through  which 
they  may  commence  their  attack  upon 
Lord  Lewiston's  accusation.  Heaven 
grant  them  success  ! 

'*  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  allow  you  to  walk,  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  day,  on  the 
inner  platform,  and  also  to  permit  you 
the  use  of  pens,  &c. :  I  trust  you  will 
soon  have  their  favorable  decision. 

"  And   now,  my  dear  Sherburne,  the 
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carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I  must  not 
linger  another  moment.  Adieu  then, 
best  and  dearest  of  friends,  and  rest  as- 
sured, that  every  exertion  in  the  power 
of  man,  will  be  made  for  your  safety,  by 
"  Your  affectionate  and  unalterable, 

"Kjenard  Lutterworth/' 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  Sir 
William's  feelings  on  perusing  Kenard's 
letter.  We  will  only  observe,  that  he 
returned  Heaven  thanks  for  having 
blessed  him  with  so  true  a  friend ;  and 
although  deprived  of  liberty — although 
surrounded  by  the  strong  walls  of  a 
prison  —  although  accused  (and  likely 
soon  to  suffer)  ns  a  traitor  to  his  count rv, 
he  felt  a  degree  of  calmness  and  resolu- 
tion unknown  to  the  breast  of  his  ac- 
cuser. 

Lord  Moldaw   wrote  to  Laura  imme- 
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diately  after  his  interview  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam. His  lordship  saw  clearly  that  the 
Baronet  must  eventually  be  executed, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  begin 
by  gradually  preparing  Laura  to  expect 
the  dreadful  intelligence  of  his  death ; 
for  which  purpose,  he  told  her  candidly 
the  result  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
also  of  Lord  Carlington's  ineffectual  ap- 
plication to  the  same  person. 

He  held  out  no  hopes  of  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth's success,  because  he  saw  no  likeli- 
hood of  success.  Kenard' s  undertaking 
appeared,  in  his  lordship's  experienced 
eyes,  a  complete  wild-goose  scheme  ;  and 
as  such  he  represented  it  to  Laura. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


You  are  so  very  deaf,  my  dear, 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  ? 

COWPER. 

"  IVIiserable  comforters  are  ye  all." 


Laura's  sensations,  on  reading  her  fa- 
ther's comfortless  epistle,  were  such  as 
infinitely  to  exceed  ovn*  weak  powers  of 
description.  She  felt  completely  inca- 
pable of  disguising  her  distress,  and 
pleading  indisposition,  she  remained  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  her  own  apartment, 
leaving  her  sister  to  entertain  Lady  Bun- 
gleton  and  the  Misses  Barnacle. 
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In  the  evening,  when  they  were  all 
assembled  in  the  drawing"-room,  Harriet, 
by  way  of  breaking*  the  solemnity  of  the 
circle,  requested  Miss  Barnacle  to  sing- 
one  of  her  sweet  airs  :  but  Miss  Tem- 
perance had  taken  possession  of  her  fa- 
vorite post  (the  right  wing  of  Algernon 
Stanhope)  and  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  abandon  her  station — until  Algernon, 
in  the  hope  of  freeing  himself  from  her 
attention,  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  him 
the  pleasure  of  conducting  her  to  the  in- 
strument ;  and  after  wriggling  on  the 
music-stool  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
clearing  her  throat  till  she  brought  on  a 
huskiness,  the  fair  Temperance  began  (on 
a  wrong  note)— 

*'  Lov'd  youth,  my  hand  I'll  give  to  thee  !" 

And  when   the  young  lady  had   sung 
half  a  dozen   amorous   verses,  she  con- 
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eluded    her   ditty    amidst   universal    ap- 
plause. 

**  Temperance  has,  without  exception, 
the  most  correct  ear  of  any  person  I 
know/'obsei-ved  Lady  Bungleton  :  *'  Tem- 
perance always  sing's  so  sweetly  in  tune, 
it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  her." 

"  Had  you  ever  that  pleasure,  ma'am  ?" 
inquired  the  young  Cadwallader. 

"No,  certainly  not,  child 3"  replied 
Lady  Bungle  ton. 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  her  hopeful 
nephew,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
correct  her  ladyship's  mistake. 

**  Pray  where  did  you  get  that  song, 
Temperance  ?"  inquired  Master  Cad- 
wallader. 

"  Mr.  Nettlebed  gave  it  to  me,'*  re- 
plied Temperance  ;  *^'  he  composed  the 
song  and  set  it  to  music  himself ;  and  I 
am  the  only  person  who  has  a  copy  of  it." 

VOL.  IT.  G 
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<*  That's  lucky/'  said  the  young  Cad- 
wallader. 

*'  Nettlebed/'  repeated  Algernon  Stan- 
hope, *'  Nettlebed — it  is  a  very  odd  name 
— I  never  remember  to  have  heard  it 
before/' 

"  La,  bless  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  Barna- 
cle, "  did  you  never  hear  of  the  Nettle- 
beds  before  ?  I  assure  you  they  are  a  very 
ancient  and  a  very  numerous  family — 
there's  such  a  tribe  of  young  Nettlebeds 
you  can't  think !  Besides  all  the  old 
Nettlebeds,  and  Mr.  Nettlebed,  I  mean 
my  Mr.  Nettlebed,  has  such  a  droll 
christian  name  you  can't  think— but  I've 
forgotten  it.  Aunt,'*  continued  Temper- 
ance, addressing  Lady  Bungleton,  **  what 
is  Mr.  Nettlebed's  christian  name  ?" 

"  Nancy,  my  love,"  replied  Lady  Bun- 
gleton, with  her  wonted  simper. 

"  La,  dear  ma'am,  no !"  screamed  Tem- 
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perance—'' that's   Mrs.   Nettlebed's ;     I 
asked  for  Mr,  Nettlebed's." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg"  your  pardon,  love  ;  I  was 
attending  to  Mr.  Seville  s  account  of  a 
Tiger  hunt,  and  did  not  hear  your  question 
distinctly  :  Mr.Nettlebed's  christian  name 
is  Posthumus." 

*'  Posthumus,"  repeated  the  young 
Cadwallader;  "  I  suppose  then  he  was 
born  after  his  father's  death?" 

**  Oh  no,"  replied  Lady  Bungleton, 
"  he  died." 

**  What  before  he  was  born  ?"  inquired 
Master  Barnacle. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  ladyship. 

'*  But  Temperance  said  just  now,  that 
Mr.  Nettlebed  had  a  very  large  family," 
observed  Cadwallader. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Lady  Bungleton, 
**  he  had  them  afterwards." 

**Well!"  exclaimed  the  young  Cad- 
wallader, "  in  my  life  I  never  heard  of 
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any  thing  so  extraordinary — Mr.  Nettle- 
bed  died  before  he  was  bo^'n,  and  had  a 
large  family  afterwards — eh,  ma*am  ?  Is 
that  what  you  mean?"  inquired  the  ur- 
chin, in  a  voice  much  too  low  to  admit 
of  Lady  Bungleton  hearing  more  than 
three  or  four  words. 

"  Yes,  child,  to  be  sure  it  is ;  and  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  ask  so  many  questions — 
don't  you  observe  Prudence  is  singing  ?" 

*'  She  would  have  shewn  more  Pru- 
dence by  not  singing,"  observed  Master 
Barnacle ;  "  I  declare  I  never  hear  her 
without  thinking  of  a  Bee  in  a  bottle. 
What  is  your  opinion.  Cousin  Seville  ?" 
inquired  the  urchin,  addressing  Mr.  Se- 
ville, to  whom  he  was  distantly  related. 

'^  I  think  your  simile  a  devilish  good  one, 
Caddy,"  replied  Mr.  Seville,  who,  from 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  had  taken  a  won- 
derful fancy  to  the  young  Cadwallader. 

The  following  morning,   as  Lady  Bun- 
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gleton  was  entertaining*  herself,  by  giving 
Mr.  Seville  an  account  of  the  last  illness 
of  her  beloved  husband,  Sir  Roger,  she 
suddenly  stopt  short  in  her  interesting 
narration,  and  applied  her  pocket  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  pearly  drops  from 
her  lack-lustre  optics. 

"  Oh  dear!  dear  Sir  Rosfer  !"  exclaim- 
ed  Lady  Bungleton,  '*  it's  unknown  the 
tears  I've  shed  for  him  I" 

**  But  comfort  yourself/'  said  Mr.  Se- 
ville, in  a  soothing  voice,  "  by  reflecting 
that  during  his  life  you  paid  him  every 
possible  attention  —  and  you  appear  to 
honour  his  memory  with  feelings  of  un- 
common tenderness  and  love^ 

"  Oh,  surely,  my  dear  cousin, ''exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  looking  extremely  surprised 
and  no  less  delighted  :  "  surely,  my  dear 
cousin,  you  are  flattering  me,  you  cannot 
really  mean  what  you  say  ?" 
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**  By  Neptune,  I  do.  I  never  say  one 
thing  and  think  another,  Cousin  Bun- 
gleton — I  am  too  much  of  a  sailor  for 
that." 

"  But,  my  dear  Frederick  !  what  would 
the  world  say  to  such  a  thing?'* 

"  The  world!"  repeated  Mr.  Seville  in 
some  surprise,  *^I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  world  has  to  do  with  your  ten- 
derness for  your  husband  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  you  know,  my  love,"  said 
Lady  Bungleton  with  an  arch  tender  look 
(not  at  the  door)  "  you  know  that's  not 
your  title  yet'' 

''  Not  my  title  yet !"  echoed  Mr.  Se- 
ville ;  ''  faith  she's  fairly  adrift  now — 
and  where  she'll  drive  to,  heaven  best 
knows." 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear  Frederick," 
continued  her  ladyship,  with  no  small 
vivacity,  **  you  know  poor  Sir  Roger  has 
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only  been  dead  nine  months,  and  I  only 
laid  aside  my  weeds  last  week/' 

*'  What  the  devil,  ma'am,  has  that  to  do 
with  my  remark  ?"  bellowed  INIr.  Seville. 

**  Oh,  but  you  know,  my  love,  we  ought 
always  to  pay  some  regard  to  what  the 
world  says  and  thinks  on  such  occasions; 
however,  if  you  really  have  so  much  love 
and  tenderness  for  me,  I  will  candidly 
acknowledge  it  is  reciprocal — though, 
perhaps,"  added  her  ladyship,  with  a  look 
of  superabundant  affection,  **  perhaps  I 
have  been  too  hasty  in  making  the  con- 
fession!" 

Mr.  Seville's  astonishment  at  the  con- 
cluding part  of  her  ladyship's  speech, 
may  easily  be  imagined.  **  Oh,  oh,"  he 
muttered,  *'  I  see  her  drift  now  plain 
enough — she's  driving  full  sail  to  the 
coast  of  matrimony,  but  she  may  go  into 
port  with  some  other  vessel.    By  Proteus, 
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she  shall  not  take  me  in  tow,  I  can  tell 
her  that." 

**  You  are  silent,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Bimgleton,  in  a  soft  timid  tone;  "  but 
perhaps  you  think  the  acknowledgment 
of  my  aiFection  rather  premature." 

**  Here  must  be  some  mistake,  ma'am, 
I  was  not  speaking"  of  myself,  but  of  your 
husband." 

"  There  shall  be  no  mistake,  my  love  I" 
replied  Lady  Bungleton,  whose  glowing- 
imagination  was  filled  with  a  living  hus- 
band, not  a  dead  one;  "  there  shall  be 
no  mistake,  my  dear,  indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mistake  your  warm  affec- 
tion. Rely  upon  it,  my  dear  Frederick, 
when  I  again  marry,  t/ou  shall  be  the 
man!" 

**The  devil  I  shall!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Seville,  with  the  most  undisguised  horror 
depicted  on    his   visage ;     "  why    surely, 
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Cousin  Bungleton,  you  wouldn't  wish  to 
many  a  man  against  his  inclination  ?" 

*^  Oh,  never  fear,  my  love,  I  shall  not 
many  you  against  my  inclination^  depend 
upon  it  j  how  could  I  do  so,  after  the  sweet 
confession  you  have  made  ?" 

**  The  devil, take  her  and  her  sweet 
confessions  into  the  bargain  !''  exclaimed 
Mr.  Seville,  rocking  himself  in  his  chair, 
in  the  greatest  perplexity  ;  "  she's  fairly 
on  the  wrong  tack — and  seems  bent  on 
twisting  every  thing  I  say  to  suit  her 
own  purpose.  /  go  into  port  with  her  ! 
No,  no.  If  I  am  to  split  on  the  rock  of 
matrimony,  it  shan't  be  for  such  an  old 
shattered  vessel  as  yours.  Madam  Bungle- 
ton,  I  can  tell  you  that.  But  how  the 
devil  am  I  to  make  her  understand  her 
mistake?"  continued  Mr.  Seville,  recom- 
mencing his  see-saw  motion  ;  ^*  for  every 
breath  seems  only  to  blow  her  nearer  to 
G  2 
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that  d — d  coast — those  cursed  quick 
sands^ — heaven  forgive  me  for  swearing ! 
But  what  am  1  to  do  ?  How  shall  I  right 
her  !" 

"  Oh,  I'll  settle  that  point  for  you  in  a 
minute,"  exclaimed  the  young  Cadwalla- 
der,  skipping  nimbly  forth  from  behind  a 
large  Indian  screen,  where  he  had  been 
looking  over  some  prints  :  **  I'll  settle  that 
point  for  you  in  a  trice,  Cousin  Seville." 

Lady  Bungleton  started  at  the  sight  of 
Cadwallader — she  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  screen,  and  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  that  the  urchin  was  in  the  room — at 
the  best  of  times  his  presence  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  her  ladyship,  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  she  most  sincerely 
wished  him  at  the  d — 1. 

Cadwallader  immediately  commenced, 
in  a  clear,  loud,  slow  manner,  to  make 
Lady  Bungleton  sensible  of  her  mistake; 
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and  he  repeated,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
every  word  Mr.  Seville  had  uttered,  but 
all  in  vain.  Her  ladyship  persisted  in 
declaring',  that  she  was  correct,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  truth  of  her  assertion  to 
Mr.  Seville,  who  voted,  of  course,  with 
Cadwallader. 

**  May  I  be  foundered,  ma'am,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  if  I  said  a  word 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  matrimony," 
hallooed  Mr.  Seville. 

Lady  Bungleton  looked  like  a  fool — 
and  debated  within  herself  for  two  se- 
conds, whether  she  should  fly  into  a 
passion,  and  carry  the  affair  with  a  high 
hand  (by  threatening  to  sue  him  for  a 
breach  of  promise,  &c.)  or  merely  laugh 
it  off  as  an  entertaining  blunder,  made 
purposely  to  amuse  Cousin  Seville.  The 
latter  carried  the  day.  Her  ladyship 
burst  into  an  affected  but  violent  fit  of 
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laughter,  and  protested,  she  had  wilfully 
mistaken  her  cousin's  meaning,  for  the 
sake  of  affording  him  amusement. 

*'  I  recommend  you  for  the  future, 
ma  am,"  said  Mr.  Seville,  with  the  look 
and  manner  of  a  person  escaped  from 
execution ;  '*  I  recommend  you  for  the 
future  to  try  some  other  tack,  for  matri- 
mony is  a  deuced  ticklish  one,  I  can  tell 
you.  No,  no,  cousin  Bungleton  ;  I've 
hitherto  steered  clear  of  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  wedlock — and,  God  wil- 
ling, I'll  do  so  to  the  end  of  my  voyage." 

Lady  Bungleton  did  not  fully  under- 
stand Mr.  Seville's  speech  3  but  she,  ne- 
vertheless, comprehended  enough  to  make 
her  feel  she  was  placed  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous situation  ;  and  most  cordially  wish- 
ing Cadwallader  at  the  devil,  and  the  old 
sailor  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  she  sailed 
out  of  the  apartment. 
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Mr.  Seville  was  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
yoimg  Barnacle,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Harrington  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Cas- 
sandra Harrington. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Seville  !'*  exclaimed  her  Ladyship  ; 
**  bless  me,  how  well  you  are  looking ! — 1 
protest  you  don't  appear  a  day  older  than 
when  Harrington  and  I  met  you  in  Italy, 
thirteen  years  ago." 

Mr.  Seville  smiled, — (we  all  love  to  be 
complimented  on  our  good  looks,)  and 
replied,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  return  the 
compliment, — you  are  looking  thinner 
and  many  years  older  than  when  I  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you."  It  may 
be  a  very  dangerous  opinion  to  advance 
in  the  presence  of  my  fair  readers,  but 
according    to  my  ideas  on    the   subject, 
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men  are,  (generally  speaking),  infinitely 
more  sincere  than  women. 

Lady  Cassandra  frowned,  and  said  to 
herself,  "  He's  as  great  a  bear  as  ever,  I 
perceive,"  —  then  changing  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  to  a  benignant 
smile,  she  replied  : — 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  Mr.  Seville,  I  find  you 
are  still  the  same  honest  creature  you  were 
in  former  days, — and  really  it  is  quite  de- 
lightful to  meet  with  any  one  who  will 
venture  to  irritate  one's  ear,  by  speaking 
the 

"  Rough  truth." 

But  truly,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  had  much 
to  impair  my  good  looks  of  late  years. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  prodigi- 
ously studious ;  and  nothing  tends  more 
than  study  to  injure  a  woman's  beauty. 
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Besides,  I  have  had  to  encounter  many 
of  those 

"  Nameless  ills,  which  flesh  is  heir  to," 

and  I  have  been  fagging*  very  hard  these 
last  three  months  in  studying-  Homer,  in 
the  original,  of  course,  and  I  am  nearly 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  which  is,  you  know,  extreme- 
ly interesting.'* 

**  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Seville,  peevishly, 
'^  I've  not  read  Homer  since  I  was  a 
school-boy, — and  I  don't  even  know  whe- 
ther the  Iliad  contains  sixteen  books  or 
sixty." 

"  Oh,  mercy  on  me !  I  really  had  no 
idea  of  such  superlative  ignorance.  How 
can  you  possibly  rest  contented  in  such  a 
state  of — "       Her  Ladyship  was  fortu- 
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nately    interrupted    by   the    entrance    of 
Laura. 

*'  Ah!  my  clear  Miss  Seville,  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  see   you,"   exclaimed   Lady 
Cassandra  ;    "I   have  torn  myself  from 
my  beloved  Homer,   in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  communicating    a  most  de- 
lightful piece  of  intelligence,  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning,  in  a  letter  from  my 
dear  friend    Lady  Dejanira  Worryfield. 
But,  my  dear,  where  is  your  sister?  Well, 
my  love,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  **  I  will  not  keep 
you  another  moment  in  ignorance  of  the 
charming  information   I   have    had,  and 
from  the  best  authority  too, — for  my  dear 
friend.  Lady  Dejanira  Worryfield,  had  it 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  particular  friends  of  theLord 
Chief  Justice.     But  not  to  keep  you  any 
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longer  in  suspense,  Sir  William  Sher- 
burne has  broken  prison_,  and  escaped 
from  the  Tower.  Are  you  not  de- 
lighted ?" 

"  Delighted!''  repeated  Laui-a,  **  how 
is  it  possible  that  any  real  friend  to  Sir 
William  Sherburne  can  feel  pleasure  at 
such  information  ?  Does  not  his  escape 
appear  to  you  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  guilt?" 

'*  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  But  I 
cannot  stop  to  argue  with  you  now,  my 
love,  for  I  am  all  anxiety  to  return  to  my 
adored  Homer.  I  left  the  charming  Pa- 
troclus  in  sucli  an  interesting  situation, 
on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  Jirst  to  communicate  the  delightful 
intelligence.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  you,  that  there  have  been  fifty-two 
persons  dispatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  search  of  Sir  William, 
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and   Lady  Dejanira  AVorryfield  says,  she 
is  quite  positive  he  will  be  retaken." 

**  And  I  came  on  purpose,  my  dear 
Miss  Seville,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  first  to  contradict  every  syllable  of 
the  information  that  Cassandra  has  given 
you,"  said  Mr.  Harrington,  crossing  the 
room,  and  seating  himself  on  the  sofa,  by 
the  side  of  Laura. 

"  Oh,  yes,''  observed  Lady  Cassandra, 
with  a  most  disdainful  movement  of  the 
head,  "  I  am  doomed,  like  my  namesake 
of  old,  to  be  disbelieved  when  I  utter  the 
truth.  But  remember  the  fulfilment  of 
the  despised  Cassandra's  prophecy, — re- 
member, I  say,  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
tremble  /" 

'*  Excuse  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
rington, addressing  his  indignant  partner, 
**  excuse  me  if  I  don't  obey  your  com- 
mands.    I  have  not  trembled  during  the 
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ten  weeks  you  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Iliad;  though,  I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  think,  I  have  suffered  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Trojans,  during  their  ten 
years'  siege.  You  shall  judge,  Mr.  Se- 
ville. At  breakfast  I  have  frequently 
been  attacked  by  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  Hellenians, — at  dinner  Fve  been  be- 
sieged by  the  Perthaebians, — at  tea  by 
the  Magnesians, — and  in  bed  I  have  fre- 
quently been  assailed  by  a  whole  body  of 
Paphlagonians, — so  that  I've  often  wish- 
ed them  all  at  the  devil  together, — heaven 
pardon  me ! 

"  I  will  now  return,"  continued  Mr. 
Harrington,  '^  to  a  more  interesting  sub- 
ject. Pray,  Miss  Seville,  have  you  had  a 
letter  from  your  father  this  morning  ?" 

Laura  answered  in  the  negative.  **  But 
I  have,"  observed  Mr.  Harrington,  **and 
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in  his  letter  to  me.  Lord  Moldaw  does 
not  mention  one  word  of  Sir  William's 
escape ;  consequently  I  firmly  believe 
Lady  Dejanira's  information  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  idle  fabrication, — not 
possessing-  even  a  shadow  of  truth  for  its 
basis." 

'*  Very  well,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lady  Cas- 
sandra, "  vastly  well,  sir, — this  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  am  invariably  treated. 
But  I  will  only  repeat, — remember  my 
namesake  of  old, — remember  the  despised 
Cassandra!" 

**  No  fear  of  my  forgetting  her,  my 
dear,"  replied  Mr.  Harrington,  **  so  long 
as  I  am  blessed  with  you.  But  you  for- 
get, Cassandra,  that  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion is  no  prophecy  of  your's;  but  merely 
an  idle  report,  that  has  been  circulated 
for   some   purpose   or   other,  and  which 
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your  friend  has  most  likely  inserted,  in 
order  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  her  epistle." 

'^  And  do  you  give  credit  to  Mr.  Har- 
rington's silly  and  unfounded  assertion^ 
my  dear  Miss  Seville  ?"  inquired  the 
Lady  Cassandra  ?  "  or  do  you  not  rather 
believe  my  information  ?  which  comes 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  through  the 
medium  of  my  beloved  and  respected 
friend,  Lady  Dejanira  Worryfield  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced,  by  Miss  Seville's 
countenance,  that  she  votes  on  my  side 
of  the  question,"  observed  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, "  am  I  not  correct?" 

"  I  agree  with  you,  certainly,'*  replied 
Laura,  '*  because  your  opinion  corre- 
sponds better  with  my  idea  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's character.  I  think  he  would  re- 
fuse to  escape,  before  he  had  been  pub- 
licly heard  in  his  defence.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  inno- 
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cence,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  will  be  ac- 
quitted. I  received  a  letter  from  Ke- 
nard  Lvitterworth  this  morning,  dated 
Dover,  where  he  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking for  the  continent  in  search  of 
Oliver,  and  he  gives  me  great  hopes  that 
the  affair  will  end  in  Sir  William's  favor. 
Kenard  also  makes  the  same  observation 
in  his  letter  to  Harriet.'' 

Mr.  Harrington  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully, and  slight  as  the  movement  was,  it 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  Laura, — but  we 
must  be  placed  in  a  situation  similar  to 
hers,  before  we  can  be  fully  aware  of  the 
force  of  every  trifle,  that  makes  against 
our  hopes. 

**  I  am  extremely  happy,"  said  the 
Lady  Cassandm,  looking  very  grave,  and 
rising  with  great  dignity,  "  I  am  prodi- 
giously delighted  to  find  you  are  so  very 
sanguine    respecting    Sir  William's    ac- 
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quittal.  But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form you,  my  dear,  that  many  persons 
high  in  power,  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion, — it  is  currently  believed  that  Sir 
William  will  be  either  hanged  or  be- 
headed. 

"  And  now,  my  love,  having  given 
you  all  the  consolation  in  my  power,  I 
must  return  immediately  to  my  darling 
Patroclus.  1  left  him  in  a  situation  the 
most  interesting  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
therefore,  my  love,  you  must  excuse  my 
short  visit :  and  make  my  apologies  to 
your  sister;  tell  her  how  I  am  situated. 
Come,  Mr.  Harrington, — come,  sir,  and 
hand  me  to  my  carriage ;  you  have  surely 
had  time  sufficient  to  converse  with  Mr. 
Seville." 

"  You  must  wait  a  minute,  Cassandra." 
"  Must  I  indeed,  sir!''  said  her  Lady- 
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ship,  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
the  room. 

'*  Cadwallader,"  said  Mr.  Seville,  con- 
duct Lady  Cassandra  to  her  carriage." 

*'  I  request  Master  Cadwallader,"  ob- 
served her  Ladyship,  with  an  attempt  at 
dignity,  "  I  request  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself;  I  do  not  wish  for  your  at- 
tendance." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young 
Barnacle,  composedly  reseating  himself, 
"  very  well,  ma'am — it's  all  the  same  to 
me — but  if  you  are  really  in  such  a  hurry 
to  return  to  Patroclus,  I  can  lend  you  my 
Homer  till  Mr.  Harrington  is  ready  ;  its 
only  in  the  next  room,  ma'am — 'tis  a  little 
thumbed,  to  be  sure,  but  I  dare  say  you 
won't  mind  that." 

Mr.  Harrington  smiled,  and  said  to  his 
amiable  Cassandra,  **now,  my  dear,  if  you 
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have  quite  finished  performing'  the  part 
of  a  Job's  comforter,  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you." 

Her  Ladyship  bowed  a  haughty  assent, 
and  the  ill  assorted  pair  immediately  de- 
parted. 

^*  What  a  disagreeable  woman  that  is," 
said  Mr.  Seville ;  **  wdth  her  Petrocluss 
and  stuff.  By  Neptune,  I  would  rather 
take  an  old  schoolmaster  in  tow  than  such 
a  she-pedagogue.  And  I  doubt,  after  all, 
if  she  know  half  so  much  about  Homer  as 
you  do,  Caddy,  who  never  say  a  syllable 
on  the  subject.  Poor  Harrington,  upon 
my  life  I  am  sorry  for  him ;  he's  a  very 
well-meaning  fellow." 

^'  I  have  heard  from  very  good  judges," 
observed  Laura,  **  that  Lady  Cassandra 
is  only  a  dabbler  in  dead  languages ;  Ke- 
nard  Lutterworth  says  she  is  a  mere  smat- 
terer;  the  truly  wise  and  learned,   I  be- 

VOL.  IT.  H 
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lieve,  never   make  a  needless  parade  of 
their  learning." 

After  some  further  conversation,  Laura 
left  the  drawing-room  and  joined  hersister, 
who  was  in  high  dudgeon  in  her  own 
apartment. 

"Well,  are  they  gone?  Did  they  in- 
quire after  me  ?''  said  Harriet. 

**  Yes,  Lady  Cassandra  did;  but  she 
could  not  wait  any  longer  for  you — she 
has  a  most  delightful  engagement  at  home, 
I  understand.'* 

*^  Delightful  engagement  indeed,"  re- 
peated Harriet,  *^  some  stupid,  musty 
book  or  other,  I  dare  say ;  I  wonder  you 
didn't  desire  to  be  denied  to  her — she  is 
such  an  excessive  bore,  I  declare  I  hate 
the  sight  of  her." 

"  But  Mr.  Harrington  was  with  her, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  behave  coldly  to 
one  of  my  father's  old  friends." 
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"  Truly,"  observed  Harriet,  ''  I  don't 
believe  you  regarded  his  being  my  father' s- 
frieiid,  only  you  expected  to  hear  some 
further  account  of  Sir  William  Sherburne. 
I  wish  from  my  heart  he  had  never  been 
born — I  can't  think  what  could  possess 
you,  Laura^  to  fix  your  affections  on  such 
a  confirmed  Rebel.  I  cannot  think,  for 
my  part,  why  they  don't  hang  him  at 
once,  and  get  done  with  him  ;  what's  the 
use  of  sending  to  the  Continent  in  search 
of  an  old  butler  ?  who,  after  ail,  may 
never  be  found.  And  then,  to  think  of 
Kenard  going  abroad  without  taking 
leave  of  me.  I  declare  'tis  immensely 
provoking." 

''  But  has  he  not  sent  you  a  most  affec- 
tionate letter?"  said  Laura. 

**  A  most  affectionate  fiddlestick!"  ex- 
claimed  Harriet,   in   a   passion;    **  what 
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care  1  for  his  affectionate  letters?  And 
then  to  hear  how  he  abuses  poor  Lord 
Lewiston;  who,  I  dare  say,  has  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

**  It  has  been  proved  to  the  contrary," 
replied  Laura. 

^*  By  whom,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  ? 
The  Rebel  may  have  sworn  he  is  innocent, 
but  who  would  believe  the  word  of  a  Rebel  ? 
I  wish  to  goodness  he  had  been  hanged 
in  *  *  46  with  the  rest  of  the  Rebels." 

'*  You  seem  particularly  partial  to  that 
epithet,"  observed  Laura,  a  slight  blush 
rising  as  she  spoke ;  "  do  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Can  you 
tell  me  which  party  would  have  been 
termed  Rebels,  had  fortune/avored  Prince 
Charles  on  the  16th  of  April,  *  *46  ?" 

"  Prince  Charles  !"  repeated  Harriet, 
turning  up  the    whites  of  her  eyes,  "  I 
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wish  my  Father  heard  you  Laura — but 
'tis  as  I  have  often  suspected — you  are 
more  than  half  a  Rebel  in  your  heart/' 
So  saying",  Harriet  quitted  the  room,  and 
left  her  sister  to  her  own  reflections. 


loO  THE    REBEL. 


CHAPTER  V. 


While  we  have  power  to  do  service  to  one  we  love,  we  are 
not  wholly  miserable.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope. 

Measure  for  Measure. 


Kenard  Lutterworth  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  gallant  Sydney's  maxim ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  jour- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  service 
to  his  friend,  than  his  mind  seemed  re- 
lieved from  a  portion  of  its  misery.  When 
he  arrived  at  Dover,  he  ordered  the  pos- 
tillions to  drive  to  the  inn  nearest  the 
shore ;  his  first  object  being  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  packet  without  loss  of  time  ; 
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and  he  was  informed,  that  one  would  sail 
for    Calais   on    the   following    morning*. 
But   Kenard's  grand  object  was  not  to 
lose  a  moment;  he  therefore  hired  a  vessel 
immediately,  to  take  him  across  the  Chan- 
nel, and  land  him  at  Dunkirk;  and  the 
Captain  agreed  to  set  sail  in  three  hours. 
When   Kenard   had   settled   his   business 
with  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  returned 
to  the  inn,  with  the  intention  of  writing 
to  Laura   and    Harriet;    but  just  as  he 
entered  the  house,  he  w  as  accosted  by  a 
stout,    grave,    respectable   looking   man, 
who  touched  his  hat  with  great  deference, 
and   requested  to  know,  *'  if  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lutterworth." 

**  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me," 
replied  Kenard,  '*  I  beg  you  will  be  expe- 
ditious— I  am  much  pressed  for  time." 
''  Yes,  sir,  I  have  something  of  great 
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importance  to  tell  you — but  it  can't  be 
told  in  this  here  passag'e,  sir." 

Kenard  entered  a  small  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  was  followed  by  the 
man  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  making 
so  bold  as  to  speak  to  you,  but  I  heard,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  you  were  going  to  Dun- 
kirk, in  search  of  one  A^nanias  Oliver. 
Now,  sir,  I  know  very  well  he's  no  more 
at  Dunkirk  than  we  are/' 

'*  Who  gave  you  that  information  ?" 
inquired  Kenard,  fixing  at  the  same  time 
his  large,  expressive  eyes  on  the  man's 
face. 

"  I  had  it  from  a  good  hand,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  fellow. 

"  That  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  my 
question,"  observed  Kenard. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  mention  names." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Kenard,  **  you  can 
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have  no  objection  to  tell  me  who  informed 
you  of  my  name  ?  and  of  my  business  at 
Dunkirk?" 

The  man  looked  confused  and  hesi- 
tated— upon  which,  Kenard  immediately 
went  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
turning  the  key,  he  took  it  out  and  laid  it 
upon  the  table. 

"  I  insist  that  you  instantly  tell  me  the 
name  of  your  employer,"  said  Kenard, 
sternly;"  I  wish  to  know  by  whose  order 
you  have  pryed  into  my  concerns  ?" 

"  I  have  no  employer,  sir,  I  take  the 
Lord  to  witness  !"  said  the  fellow,  in  a 
canting  tone ;  *'  it  was  your  servant  told 
me  you  were  going  to  Dunkirk,  in  search 
of  Sir  William  Sherburne's  butler  ;  'twas 
your  own  servant,  indeed,  sir." 

**  And  pray  where  did  you  meet  with 
my  servant?"  inquired  Kenard. 

"  I  saw  him  two  days  since  in  London, 
H  2 
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sir — I  met  him  quite  by  accident,  sir  ;   I 
will  take  my  Bible  oath  on  that.'* 

"  You  are  an  infernal  story-teller,  sir- 
rah,'* exclaimed  Kenard  ;  *'  my  servant 
has  not  been  in  London  for  some  weeks ; 
never  since  the  latter  part  of  August. 
Pray  when  did  you  arrive  here  ?  By 
your  own  confession  you  were  in  Town 
two  days  ago." 

**  I  came  here  to-day,  sir — but  your 
coming"  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  busi- 
ness at  Dover,  sir  j  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that,  sir." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Kenard,  "  your 
information  is  exceedingly  satisfactory — I 
see  the  whole  affair  quite  clearly.  And 
Ananias  Oliver  is  not  at  Dunkirk?  you 
are  quite  certain  of  that  ?*' 

*'*  Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  certain  of  that,"  re- 
plied the  man  eagerly;  **  Ananias  is  at 
Billingham,  in  Northumberland.     And  if 
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you  only  set  off  after  him  directly,  sir,  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  him.  He  is  with  a 
brother  of  his,  one  Caleb  Oliver,  a  saddler, 
living-  in  Union-street,  Billingham.  And 
I  think  you  had  better  lose  no  time,  sir, 
but  set  off  at  once.  Shall  I  order  you 
fi'esh  horses,  as  you  haven't  your  servant 
with  you,  sir  ? 

*'  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Ke- 
nard,  composedly,  "  but  your  kindness 
shall  not  g-o  unrewarded — for  as  you  have 
shewn  so  much  interest  about  my  con- 
cerns, I  will  return  the  compliment,  and 
have  yon  carried  before  a  magistrate  im- 
mediately, and  taken  the  greatest  care  of, 
until  I  return  from  Dunkirk." 

Kenard  then  turned  his  back  upon  the 
fellow  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  bell, 
which  the  villain  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  he  sprung  forward,  and  aimed  a 
furious  blow  at  Kenard,  who  in  a  mo- 
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merit  was  stretched  senseless  on  the  floot*. 
The  fellow  instantly  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  springing  from  the  window,  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  second. 

One  of  the  waiters  happened  to  be  in 
the  passage,  and  heard  the  noise  occasion- 
ed by  Kenard's  fall;  upon  which,  he  im- 
mediately burst  open  the  door,  and  having 
called  for  assistance,  the  common  means 
for  restoring  suspended  animation  were 
resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  At  length  the 
innkeeper's  daughter  (a  pretty  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  seemed  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  have  more  presence  of  mind 
than  the  rest  of  the  party)  dispatched  one 
of  the  waiters  for  a  surgeon. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  instantly 
opened  a  vein;  but  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  taken  from  Kenard  ere  he  re- 
vived. When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the 
first  object  that  met  their  view,  was  the 
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pretty  little  Alice,  who  was  bending-  over 
him  and  bathing  his  temples  with  warm 
vinegar.     Kenard  gazed  at  her  with  so 
much  surprise  and  earnestness,  that  the 
poor  girl  was  quite  con  fused — she  blushed 
deeply  —partly  from  modesty,  but  chiefly 
from  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  seeing  him 
restored  to  life ;  and  finding  that  her  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  she  was 
preparing  to  leave  the   room;    but  was 
stopped  by  the  surgeon.     "  I  will  thank 
you,  Miss  Newport,  to  fold  that  lint  into 
small  squares  for  me — and  give  me  that 
bandage,  if  you  please.'* 

The  pretty  little  Alice  returned,  *  no- 
thirty  loath,'  to  obey  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions; stealing,  at  every  convenient  op- 
portunity, a  sly  glance  at  Kenard's  ex- 
pressive countenance,  which  she  thought 
was,  without  exception,  the  finest  her  eyes 
had  ever  encountered.     The  doctor  gfave 
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Kenard  to  understand,  that  he  owed  his 
life  entirely  to  Alice's  presence  of  mind ; 
and  Kenard,  as  rnay  be  imagined,  was  not 
backward  in  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
fair  Alice  ;  v^hose  tingling  blushes  and 
confused  manner,  would  have  told  a  plain 
tale  to  any  other  man  but  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth. But  he  attributed  her  confusion 
entirely  to  maidenly  modesty ;  and  re- 
gretted in  his  own  mind,  that  so  much, 
timidity  and  loveliness  should  be  placed 
in  such  an  exposed  situation.  When 
Kenard 's  arm  was  bound  up,  the  doctor 
advised  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  defer  his 
intended  voyage  until  the  next  day ;  Imt 
he  woidd  not  listen  to  such  counsel  for  a 
moment ;  and  although  in  considerable 
pain,  he  determined  on  keeping  his  en- 
gagement with  tlie  Captain,  whose  vessel 
he  had  hired.  Alice  Newport  left  the 
room  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the  em- 
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ploymeiit  assig-ned  her,  and  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  doctor,  who  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  Kenard's  imprudence  (in 
disobeying  his  orders)  would,  without 
doubt,  bring'  on  a  violent  fever. 

Kenard  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  cousins, 
but  did  not  mention  a  syHable  of  the  oc- 
currence we  have  related  ;  and  having 
given  the  letters  to  the  waiter  to  be  put 
into  the  post,  he  requested  him  to  tell 
Miss  Newport  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  her  for  a  moment. 

Alice  presently  entered  the  room  with 
a  blushing  cheek,  and  down-cast  eye,  and 
had  again  the  pleasure  of  hearing*  Ke- 
nard's  warmest  acknowledgments,  for  her 
kindness  and  attention. 

**  In  this  cover,"  continued  Kenard, 
presenting  Alice  at  the  same  time  with 
something  vastly  like  a  letter,  **  you  will 
find  my  address — and  should  either  you. 
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or  yours,  ever  be  in  want  of  my  assistance, 
believe  me  it  shall  be  most  heartily  at 
your  service.  My  life,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was  never  of  so  much  im- 
portance, in  my  own  eyes,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  consequently  J  my  debt  of  la- 
titude to  you  is  the  greater.  This  cover 
also  incloses  a  small  remembrance,  which, 
I  trust,  you  will  not  pain  me  by  refusing." 
Poor  Alice  could  have  listened  to  the 
tones  of  Kenard's  fine  voice  for  ever — and 
yet  when  he  gently  pressed  her  hand  and 
took  his  leave,  she  wished  most  sincerely 
that  she  had  never  beheld  him. 

When  Kenard  had  proceeded  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  house,  he  turned 
his  head  (for  what  purpose  I  never  could 
discover),  and  observing  the  pretty  little 
Alice  "  watching  his  parting  steps,"  he 
immediately  made  her  a  low,  and  grace- 
ful   bow,    raising    his    hat    at    the    same 
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time  completely  from  his  head.  Alice  re- 
turned his  bow,  and  then  retreated  from 
the  window;  taking*  especial  care,  however, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  though  she  placed 
herself  so  as  to  be  screened  from  his  view, 
should  he  chance  to  turn  a  second  time. 
And  having  gazed  after  him, 


Till  the  diminution 


"  Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  her  needle," 

she  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  he  had  given  her — 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  disco- 
vered it  to  contain  a  draft  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  payable  at  sight ;  and  also  ' 
a  card  of  address.  Alice  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  hastily  scribbling  a  few  lines, 
expressive  of  her  firm  determination  not 
to  accept  of  the  draft,  she  instantly  en- 
closed it  to  Kenard  ;  to  whom  the  letter 
was  given,  just  as  the  vessel  was  hoisting 
her  sails. 
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We  must  now  leave  Kenard  to  pursue 
his  voyage ;  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  Lady 
Lewiston,  before  we  return  to  her  bro- 
ther. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Lord  Lewis- 
ton's  marriag-e,  he  left  his  fair  partner,  un- 
der pretence  of  going'  to  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Sir  William.  How  far  his  Lord- 
ship was  likely  to  put  such  an  intention 
into  execution,  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  determine.  Lady  Lewiston  took  leave 
of  her  darling  lord,  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  tearful  eye. 

**  Do  return  according  to  your  pro- 
mise, my  beloved  Lawrence!''  exclaimed 
her  Ladyship,  as  she  pressed  her  husband 
with  a  masculine  embrace,  to  her  bosom  : 
*<  Do  return  in  three  days,  my  darling ; 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  exist  lonsfer  with- 
out    you,  my  love !     And    remember  to 
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bring-  me  some  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  don't  forget  my  new  miisic^,  my 
darling'.  And  if  you  see  William,  do  ask 
him  why  he  has  not  written  to  me — but 
he  always  hated  letter-writing,  1  know. 
And  now,  my  sweetest  darling-,  do  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  return  to  me  in 
three  days,  my  love." 

His  Lordship  wrig-gled  himself  out  of 
his  loving  lady's  embrace,  and  having 
promised  to  do  every  thing  she  wished, 
he  commenced  his  journey.  He  had 
no  sooner  departed,  than  Lady  Lewiston 
desired  that  Simpkins  might  be  sent  to  her. 

"  Simpkins,"  said  lier  Ladyship,  as 
the  Abigail  entered  the  apartment,  "  I 
wish  you  to  walk  over  to  Wooburn  this 
morning,  and  procure  a  few  newspapers 
for  me  -,  I  do  believe  I  have  not  seen  one 
«ince  I  came  here." 

"  Yes  sure,  my  lady,"  replied  Mistress 
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Penelope,  "  and  be  there  nothing  else  I 
can  get  for  your  Ladyship  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may  bring  me  a  dozen  yards 
of  Pompadour  ribbon  ;  and  do  look  about 
the  town,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  worth  going 
to  see — tell  me  if  its  gay.  I  declare  I 
shall  be  rhoped  to  death  in  this  horrid 
place;  'tis  ten  times  more  dreary  looking 
than  even  Wea  the  rail." 

"  And  sure,  my  lady,  so  thinks  I  ;  your 
Ladyship  be  quite  right  there,  sure.  And 
there  be  nothing  else  I  can  get  for  yo 
Ladyship?"  inquired  Mistress  Penelope, 
who  was  impatient  to  adorn  herself  in 
her  orange-tawny,  and  exhibit  her  tall 
person,  in  all  its  glory,  to  the  gazing 
Wooburnites. 

*'No,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  I  want 
nothing  else,  and  you  may  set  off  di- 
rectly;  but  return  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
I  want  to  try  the  effect  of  the  Pompadour 
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ribbon.  You  may  ask  Burfitt  to  go  with 
you,  if  you  like — tell  him  1  shall  not  want 
him  till  dimier-time." 

"Thank  your  Ladyship,  sure."  Mis- 
tress Simpkins  then  made  her  exit,  and 
hastened,  with  long,  awkward  strides,  to 
the  butler's  pantry,  in  search  of  Mr. 
Burfitt,  who  had  already  made  no  small 
progress  in  the  affections  of  the  prudent 
Penelope. 

'*  Sure,  Mr.  Burrfitt,  1  be  desperate 
sorry  to  disturb  you  from  your  larnin," 
said  Mistress  Simpkins,  *'  but  my  Lady 
wants  you  to  pretict  me  to  Wooburn;  for 
her  Ladyship  wants  my  pinion  of  the 
place,  sure." 

The  important  Mr.  Burfitt  was  on  the 
point  of  making  some  excuse,  having  no 
desire  to  perform  the  part  of  a  Cicisbeo  to 
the  fair  Penelope;  but  he,  fortunately, 
remembered  it  would  afford  him  an  op- 
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portunity  of  seeing  his  Woob urn  friends; 
he  therefore  made  no  opposition,  but 
bowing  a  pompous  assent,  he  continued 
(with  his  legs  across)  to  peruse  Le  Sage's 
Bachelor  of  Salamanca. 

Mistress  Simpkins  soon  discovered, 
that  even  the  possession  of  her  long  wished 
for  orange-tawny,  did  not  bring  perfect  fe- 
licity in  its  train;  for  an  unfriendly  shower 
of  rain  overtook  the  interesting  couple, 
mid- way  between  Kilburn  Hall  and  Woo- 
burn;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  poor 
orange-tawny  was  shorn  of  its  splendour 
for  ever!  And  the  disconsolate  Mistress 
Penelope  entered  Wooburn,  a  splashed 
and  d7^ag(jled  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  sublunary  happiness. 

When  Mistress  Simpkins  returned  to 
the  Hall,  she  was  (to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion) *  desperate  wet.'  She  had,  however, 
fortunately  procured  the  Pompadour  rib^ 
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bon,  and  a  charming"  cargo  of  newspa- 
pers; so  that  Lady  Lewiston  was  de- 
lighted with  her  success,  and  little  regarded 
her  lamentations  over  the  faded  beauties 
of  the  luckless  orange-tawny. 

**  Oh  !  my  Lady,"  said  the  almost 
weeping  Abigail,  ^^  he'll  never  do  no 
more  good  ;  he's  clean  ruined  sure  ! 
He  was  so  desperate  wet,  my  Lady,  I 
fairly  wringed  the  water  out  o'  his 
tail !  And  that  to  happen  too,  the  very 
first  time  o'  putten  him  on  my  back. 
Oh  !  sure  its  hard,  very  hard,  my  Lady," 
added  the  bewailing  Mrs.  Simpkins. 

**  You  may  go  now,"  said  Lady  Lewis- 
ton,  without  condescending  to  sympathize 
in  her  Abigail's  grief;  '^  You  may  go 
now — the  ribbon  is  exactly  the  colour  1 
wanted;  it  suits  my  complexion  to  a 
nicety,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  glancing 
at  the  reflection  of  her  sweet  flofure  in 
an  opposite  mirror,  and  placing,  at  the 
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same  moment,  a  portion  of  the  Pompa- 
dour ribbon  over  her  brow  ;  "  It  is  vastly 
becoming,  I  declare.  And  I  see  you  have 
brought  me  a  few  newspapers  too.  Well, 
now  you  may  go,  Simpkins,  I  don't  want 
any  thing  further  with  you   at  present.'* 

But  Mistress  Penelope,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  room,  as  she  was  desired,  merely 
retreated  a  little  way  from  the  sofa  (on 
which  her  Lady  was  seated),  and  then 
halted — and  again  retreated  and  halted 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  some 
mysterious  information  to  communicate  ; 
until  Lady  Lewiston,  struck  by  the  oddity 
of  her  manner,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Why  don't  you  leave  the  room, 
Simpkins,  when  I  desire  you  ?  Have 
you   any  thing  more   to    say  ?" 

"  Yes  sure,  my  lady,  I  have  bad  news 
to  tell ;  and  when  that  be  the  case,  1 
never   knows    how   to  begin,  sure." 

**  No   accident    has  hap[)ened   to    my 
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dear  lord,  I  hope!*'  exclaimed  her  lady- 
ship, starting  from  her  seat,  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Oh  no  sure,  my  lady,  he  be  well 
enough  'for  the  matter  o'that,  I  dares  to 
say ;  but  there  be  a  great  accident  gain 
to  befall  a  far  better  man  than  his 
lordship— no  offence  to  z/ou,  sure,  my 
lady." 

"  How  dare  you  use  such  language 
in  my  presence?"  exclaimed  her  ladyship 
in  a  rage ;  "  you  insolent  creature  ! 
where  is  there  a  better  man  than  my 
good,  my  noble   lord  ?*' 

"  In  the  Tower  o'London,  my  lady  !" 
replied  Penelope  with  astonishing  as- 
surance:  '*in  the  Tower  o'London  there 
lives  a  far  more  nobler  man  than  his 
lordship,  sure,  tho'  he  be  a  lord. 
There  lives  my  poor,  kind,  good  master 
that  was,  my  lady,  and  yom*  ladyship's 
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most  kindest  o'brothers !  And  sure  as 
I  stands  before  you,  my  lady,  they  be 
a  goin  to  hang  him  in  a  month!  Oh, 
deary  me — and  to  think  what  a  good 
man  he  was,  and  so  condeseindin  too ! 
Sure,  when  Pve  only  had  a  bit  of  a 
cold  in  my  hid,  and  he's  met  me  any 
wheres,  sniffin  about  the  house,  he's 
always  said,  so  kind  like ;  '  Well,  Pee,' 
he  always  called  me  Pee,  you  know, 
my  lady;  *well.  Pee,  how  be  your  cold 
this  mornin  ?  Mind  take  a  little  com- 
fitible  gride  to-night.'  Oh,  my  poor 
dear  master!  Sure  I  shall  never  see 
the  like  o'you  no  more — No,  never  no 
more !"  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
oration,  Mistress  Penelope  brought  forth 
a  plentiful  flood  of  tears,  shed,  apparentlt/, 
for  Sir  William's  misfortune,  but  in 
reality,  they  arose  from  a  very  different 
source,   viz.   the    desolate    state    of    her 
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beloved  Orange-tawny.  And  so  plenti- 
fully did  the  briny  current  flow  through 
the  flood-gates  of  her  optics,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  her  everlasting 
resource   in   all   cases   of  aflfliction. 

"  And  who  told  you  such  a  pack  of 
stuff*?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it," 
observed  Lady  Lewiston. 

*^  The  more  be  the  pity,  sure,  my 
lady;  but  it  be  no  stuff — I  wish  it  was !" 
The  word  stuff,  unfortunately  earned 
Simpkins  back  (though  in  an  indirect 
line)  to  her  wardrobe ;  and  quite  over- 
powered by  the  heavy  loss  it  had  so  lately 
sustained,  she  wept  aloud ;  nor  did  she 
cease  until  her  lachrymatory  was  fairly 
pumped  diy. 

"Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  blub- 
bering the  whole  day  ?"  inquired  her 
ladyship.     The    expression,   we   confess, 
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was  not  exactly  calculated  for  the  mouth 
of  a  Baroness,  but  we  are  bound  to 
relate  facts, 

**  Blubber 'm,  indeed  !"  repeated  Pene- 
lope, drying  her  eyes;  "Sure,  and  I 
thinks  I've  got  to  blubber  for  all  the 
rest  o'the  family ;  for  the  domestics  here, 
knows  nothin  o'the  goodness  o'my  poor 
master  that  was.  Oh !  that  they  should 
think  o'hangin  such  a  sweet  creature, 
so  beautiful  like !  And  all  for  nothin, 
as  one  may   say." 

**  And  who  told  you  all  this  nonsense  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Lewiston. 

^'  Sure,  my  lady,  it's  no  nonsense,  for 
it  be  all  in  the  Newspapers,  they  say. 
And  how  that  your  husband,  my  lady, 
be  the  man  that  got  him  locked  up 
in  the  great  Tower  o' London.  Sure, 
your  lord  must  be  very  wicked,  my 
lady,    for   to    come    to  Weatherall,    and 
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eat  o'my  good  master's  meat,  and  drink 
o'his  drink;  and  then  for  to  go  and 
heiree  him  in  the  most  wickedest  way ! 
Sure  I  did  never  hear  the  like  o'such 
doins." 

"  Go  out  of  my  sight  this  instant,'' 
exclaimed  her  ladyship,  swelling  with 
rage ;  ^'  1  wonder  at  your  assurance ; 
I  wonder  how  you  dare  call  my  beloved 
lord  wicked.  I  command  you  to  leave 
this  house  to-morrow  morning;  Burfitt 
will  pay  you  the  wages  that  are  due 
to  you ;  and  now  get  out  of  my  sight, 
you  insolent  creature." 

"  It's  just  as  your  ladyship  likes," 
said  Mistress  Penelope,  drawing  up  her 
tall  thin  form,  and  tossing  back  her 
head.  "  Sure,  and  I  knows  them  that 
will  be  right  glad  to  have  me  for  their 
waiting  gentlewoman — Mistress  Merry- 
tone,  the  Honorable  Miss   Sevilles  own 
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maicl,  is  goin  away  to  be  married. 
And  sure,  when  the  honorable  young 
lady  hears  I  lost  my  place  for  takin 
the  part  o'my  dear,  good  master,  that 
was,  she  will  be  right  glad  to  have  me 
about  her.  So  I'll  be  off  by  day-brick 
to-morrow.  The  Honorable  Miss  Seville 
is  a  sweet  temper,  IVe  heard.  So  I 
shan't  be  no  great  loser,  sure.  And 
then  she  loves  my  poor  dear  master, 
that  was,  they  say  ;  I  dare's  to  say 
she'll  give  me  black  bombeseen  and 
creep  when  he's  hung  up,  sure ;  poor 
dear,  kind,  ^ooc?  young  man!" 

*^  If  you  don't  leave  the  room  this 
instant,''''  exclaimed  the  enraged  Lady 
Lewiston,  I  wall  ring,  and  order  Burfitt 
to   turn   you  out  by  the  shoulders." 

This  threat  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  and  Mrs.  Penelope  made  a  hasty 
retreat,  banging  the  door  after  her  with 
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a  noise  that  would,  inevitably^  have  acted 
as  an  electric  shock  on  a  nervous  lady ; 
but  in  1755,  nerves  were  not  so  com- 
mon as  they  are   at   present. 

Lady  Lewiston  snatched  up  a  news- 
paper, to  see  if  there  were  any 
foundation  for  the  report  she  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Simpkins-— when  the  very 
first  paragraph  that  met  her  eye,  was 
as  follows : — 

"  We  are  concerned  to  state,  that 
Sir  William  Marcus  Sherburne  is  likely 
soon  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  for 
a  shameless  and  false  accusation  of 
high  treason,  that  has  been  lodged 
against   him    by    Lord   Lewiston. 

"  In  our  opinion,  his  lordship's  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  render  him  despica- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  every  good  man. 
We   understand,    from    high    authority. 
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that  Lord  Lewiston  has  for  some  time 
been  paying*  his  addresses  to  Miss  Sher- 
burne, Sir  William's  only  sister.  But 
his  lordship  will  now,  of  course,  be 
discarded  with  disdain  :  if  Miss  Sher- 
burne possess  either  common  sense  or 
common  feeling",  she  will  spurn  him  as 
she   would  a  viper." 

Her  ladyship's  sensations,  in  reading- 
the  above  paragi-aph,  were  certainly  not 
of  the  most  enviable  description.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  never  entertained 
any  fears  for  her  brother's  life.  She 
took  it  for  granted  he  was  innocent, 
and  she,  therefore,  also  took  it  for 
granted  he  would  be  acquitted;  this 
conclusion  was  undoubtedly  very  natural; 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  extremely 
incorrect. 

In  the  second  place,  her  ladyship  had 
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never  believed  that  Lord  Lew^iston  was 
her  brother's  accuser;  it  is  true  she 
had  heard  the  report;  but  it  appeared 
to  her  quite  unnatural,  and  not  worthy 
of  a  moment's   serious   attention. 

When  her  ladyship  came  to  the  paper 
bearing  the  latest  date,  she  read  as 
follows ; — 

**  We  have  heard  this  day  from  the 
best  authority,  that  Lord  Lewiston  has 
been  privately  married  to  Miss  Sherburne. 
How  deplorably  deficient  must  that 
woman  be  in  sisterly  affection,  who  (in 
open  defiance  of  every  feeling  of 
humanity  and  common  decency)  could 
bestow  her  hand  on  the  accuser,  and, 
as  he  will  eventually  prove,  the  mur- 
derer of  her  brother !  Miseiy  cannot 
fail  of  attending  a  union  so  shockingly 

unnatural. 
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"  We  are  concerned  to  add,  that  a 
prejudice  has  been  excited  against  Sir 
William  Sherburne,  in  consequence  of 
several  false  statements,  that  have  lately 
appeared  in  a  certain  popular  Journal/' 

The  paper  dropped  from  her  ladyship's 
hand.  "  Gracious  Heaven,"  she  ex- 
claimed, '•  is  it  possible  Lewiston  can 
have  acted  with  so  much  duplicity  ! 
I  will  write  to  him  this  instant.  Oh, 
my  poor  kind  brother,"  continued  her 
ladyship,  as  she  rose  to  ring"  the  bell, 
'*  What   must   you   think   of  me  !" 

When  the  servant  appeared.  Lady 
Lewiston  ordered  him  to  send  Simpkins 
to  her;  Mrs.  Penelope,  however,  was 
some  time  ere  she  thought  proper  to 
obey  ;the  summons;  and  when  she  did 
condescend  to  appear,  it  was  with  the 
slow  step  of  confirmed  sulkiness,  slightly 
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(but  awkwardly)  shaded  with  an  air 
of  consequence. 

"  Simpkins,"  said  her  ladyship,  in 
her  kindest  manner,  **  I  am  sorry  for 
what  I  said  to  you  just  now,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  of  leaving-  me 
to-morrow." 

Sulkiness  the  most  confirmed,  could  not 
fail  of  being  melted^  in  some  degree,  by 
so  much  condescension.  Mistress  Pene- 
lope's stubborn  heart  began  to  soften,  and 
a  complete  thaw  took  place  as  her  lady- 
ship added : 

"  You  have  ahvays  been  a  very  good 
servant,  Simpkins,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  you — therefore  go  to  your  room, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  has  passed; 
and  you  may  look  in  my  wardrobe,  and 
take  my  brown  taffeta  negligee  and  pet- 
ticoat, I  know  you  like  the  colour ;  be- 
sides,   you  spoiled  the   orange-tawny  in 
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going-  to  Wooburn  for  me  this  morn- 
ing;' 

**  Sure,  you  don't  mean  your  brown 
taffty,  my  lady  ?  Why  he's  not  been  on 
your  back  more  than  twice  f  You  can't 
mean  Ae,  sure  my  lady." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Lady  Lewiston. 

**  Sure  then,  I  thank  your  ladyship  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,"  said 
Mrs.  Penelope,  making  a  low  courtesy; 
**  and  I'll  never  think  no  more  o'  what's 
passed."  She  then  walked  off  to  con- 
template at  her  leisure,  the  modest  beau- 
ties of  the  brown  taffeta  negligee,  mutter- 
ing as  she  went :  *'  I'd  be  a  nidget  (idiot) 
sure,  not  to  like  /?e  better  than  all  the  black 
hombeseen  and  creep  in  the  unniverse." 

Whilst  Lady  Lewiston  is  writing  to 
her  husband,  we  will  return  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  had  heard  of  her  ladyship's 
marriage  from  Lord  Carlington,  and  the 
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information,  at  first,  did  not  fail  of  adding 
another  pang  to  the  numerous  list  of  the 
Baronet's  vexations :  but  strange  to  re- 
late, when  he  had  given  the  matter  a 
second  consideration,  it  appeared  to  afford 
him  new  groimd  for  hope.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  when  human  affairs  are 
wearing  the  most  frowning  aspect,  and 
when  the  dark  night  of  misery  is  likely 
soon  to  be  closed  ^by  the  cold  hand  of 
death,  even  then^  our  reliance  on  hope  is 
the  strongest ;  even  then,  we  can  perceive 
a  sort  of  loop-hole  for  escape,  which  is 
totally  imperceptible  to  the  eyes  of  our 
unprejudiced  friends. 

"  My  sister's  marriage  with  Lord 
Lewiston,"  observed  Sir  William  to  his 
friend,  "  is  certainly  a  most  provoking 
circumstance;  but  still  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  it  may  eventually  benefit  my 
cause." 
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"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  which  way  ?'' 
inquired  Lord  Carlington. 

**  In  the  first  place/'  replied  the  Baro- 
net, "  I  am  convinced  when  my  sister 
maiTied  that  villain,  she  had  no  idea  he 
was  my  accuser ;  and,  secondly,  I  am  cer- 
tain when  she  makes  the  discovery,  she 
will  either  prevail  on  him  to  withdraw 
his  accusation,  or  sue  for  a  divorce.  My 
sister  is  a  woman  very  likely  to  commit 
an  inconsiderate  foolish  act,  hut  I  am 
positive  she  will  not  continue  to  live 
with  Lord  Lewiston,  unless  he  make  the 
only  reparation  that  is  now  in  his  power." 

**  But  he  cannot  withdraw  his  accusa- 
tion," replied  Lord  Carlington,  "  without 
publicly  declaring  his  own  knavery  and 
wickedness." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  1  think, 
nevertheless,  my  sister  will  prevail  upon 
him  to  do  so/' 
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"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Lord  Car- 
lington,  "  Lady  Lewiston  will  never  be 
able  to  produce  such  an  effect.  After  the 
lengths  the  rascal  has  gone,  he  is  neither 
likely  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  your 
sister,  nor  yet  to  he  visited  by  remorse  of 
conscience,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
declare  your  innocence,  by  publishing 
his  own  guilt.  No,  no,  Sherburne,  you 
must  have  no  hopes  from  that  quarter." 

"  At  all  events,  I  am  positive  my  sister 
will  leave  him,  if  he  do  not  withdmw  the 
accusation." 

**  Then  she  will  leave  him,"  replied 
Lord  Carlington  :  "  Lewiston  will  never 
publish  his  own  villainy.  In  my  opinion, 
his  marriage  with  your  sister  will  make 
him  more  anxious  for  your  condemnation  ; 
therefore,  let  me  entreat  you,  not  to  place 
your  hopes  on  what  must  eventually  prove, 
a  broken  reed." 
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Sir  William  thought  otherwise;  but 
seeing  his  friend  was  not  likely  to  yield 
to  his  arguments,  he  refrained  from  any 
farther  remark  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Moldaw  paid  Sir  William  a  visit 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  was 
bitter  in  his  invectives  against  Lady 
Lewiston.  The  Baronet,  however,  main- 
tained his  original  point,  viz.  that  his 
sister  was  not  aware  of  Lord  Lewiston 's 
guilt. 

"  Allowing  your  conjectures  to  be  cor- 
rect," replied  Lord  Moldaw  ;  "  you  must 
still  agree  with  me  in  thinking  your  sis- 
ter's conduct  has  been  most  indelicate 
and  unfeeling,'' 

**  She  has  acted  very  inconsiderately," 
said  Sir  William,  "  I  cannot  deny  that." 

**  Inconsiderately  /"  repeated  his  lord- 
ship, **  the  term  is  much  too  gentle — I 
say,  and  will  maintain,  that  she  has  acted 
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most  shamefully.  She  would  not  have 
been  excusable  had  she  even  married  a 
Potentate,  whilst  you  were  in  daily 
danger  of  losing  your  head." 

*^  She  will  petition  for  a  divorce,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  said  Sir  William,,  "  whether 
I  live  or  die.  Depend  upon  it  she  will 
have  no  further  connexion  with  her  hus- 
band when  she  discovers  his  villainy. 
My  sister  may  do  a  foolish  act,  but  rely 
upon  it,  she  detests  wickedness  as  much 
as  either  you  or  1,  my  lord." 

His  lordship  cleared  his  throat  and 
looked  sceptical,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  As  my  trial  is  put  off  till  next  month, 
1  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  return  to  Bel- 
tingham,"  observed  Sir  William. 

"  Yes,  I  intend  to  set  off  to-morrow 
morning  —  have  you  any  message  to 
Laura  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  write  a  few  lines 
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to  her,'*  replied  Sir  William  :   "  can  you 
wait  ten  minutes  ?'' 

"Oh,  twenty,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  his 
lordship,  patiently  re-seating  himself. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  great  interest 
made  in  Sir  William's  behalf,  he  was 
permitted  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
the  wardens  were  removed  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  prison,  and  also  from  the 
door — and  the  privy  council  likewise 
gave  their  consent  to  his  walking,  once 
a  day,  on  the  inner  platform  of  the  Tower 
— but  Sir  William  declined  the  latter  in- 
dulgence, when  he  found  it  could  not  be 
enjoyed  without  the  attendance  of  a 
warden,  and  a  soldier  with  his  bayonet 
fixed. 

When  Sir  William  had  written  his 
letter  to  Laura,  Lord  Moldaw  departed, 
with  a  promise,  that  he  would  return  to 
London  the  moment  he  found  there  was 
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the  least  probability  of  his  rendering  the 
Baronet  any  assistance. 

The  morning  following  his  lordship's 
departure,  the  door  of  Sir  William's 
prison  was  opened,  and  a  female,  appa- 
rently of  low  degree,  was  ushered  in. 
She  was  enveloped  in  a  shabby  grey 
cloak,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over 
her  head,  in  such  a  manner,  as  completely 
to  conceal  her  countenance.  The  prison 
door  was  immediately  closed  by  the  war- 
den, who  left  the  damsel  to  introduce 
herself,  and  account  for  her  unexpected 
appearance  :  who  she  was,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  her  to  visit  Sir  Wil- 
liam, will  be  explained  in  our  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


De  toutes  les  passions  violentes,  celle  qui  sied  le  moins  mal 
aux  femmes,  c'est  ramour. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


Sir  William  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised, on  beholding  a  female  figure, 
slowly  and  silently  enter  his  prison  ;  but 
his  wonder  was  the  next  moment  changed 
to  joy — for  he  saw  (or  thought  he  saw) 
sufficient  to  convince  him,  that  his  visitor 
was  no  other  than  Laura  Seville;  and 
under  this  impression,  he  darted  forward 
and  enfolded  the  slight  form  in  his  arms. 
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*'  I  cannot  be  mistaken/'  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  pressed  her  gently  to  his  heart, 
*^  you  are  my  own,  my  beloved  Laura — 
Oh,  how  can  I  ever  be  sufficiently  grate- 
ful for  such  unmerited  condescension!" 

"  Sir  William,  forbear  !"  said  the  figure, 
pushing  the  Baronet  at  the  same  moment 
from  her,  "  Sir  William^  forbear !  It  is 
not  your  beloved  Laum  who  has  in- 
truded on  the  privacy  of  your  prison — 
it  is  not  your  beloved  Laura,  who  has 
overstepped  the  boundary  of  decorum. 
On,  no  !  she  is  too  good — too  wise — too 
prudent  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act." 

The  fair  lady  then  slowly  removed  her 
hood,  and  discovered  to  the  astonished 
Baronet,  not  the  sweet  hazel  eyes  and 
light  brown  tresses  of  Laura  Seville-  -but 
the  dark  clustering  locks  and  soft  blue 
eyes  of  Lady  Mary  Seaham .  A s  her  lady- 
ship  uncovered  her  head,  the  crimson  tide 
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rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  suffused  them 
with  the  deep  and  ting-ling  blush  of 
shame. 

"  I  have  been  informed/*  observed 
Lady  Mary,  who  now  appeared  in  haste 
to  explain  the  cause  of  her  visit ;  "  I  have 
been  informed.  Sir  William,  by  a  person 
hig-h  in  power,  that  you  have  no  chance 
for  your  life,  but  by  escaping"  from  these 
walls.  He  has  assured  me,  that  if  you 
abide  your  trial,  you  must  inevitably  be 
condemned ;  and,  that  with  respect  to 
his  majesty,  you  need  expect  no  mercy  at 
his  hands  ;  for  he  is  firmly  bent  on  allow- 
ing the  law  to  take  its  course.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  some  of  your 
friends  have  contrived  a  plan  for  your 
escape,  and  they  have  desired  me  to  state 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected : 
but  before  1  do  so,  I  must  explain  my 
motives  for  having  accepted  such  a  com- 
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mission.  You,  no  doubt,  possess  a  por- 
tion of  that  vanity,  which  is  inherent  in 
poor  human  nature  ;  and  may,  in  conse- 
quence, attribute  my  present  conduct  to 
the  great  master-spring-  of  a  woman's 
actions — love  !  If  such  be  your  judg- 
ment, I  assent,  in  part,  to  its  truth  ;  but, 
understand  me.  Sir  William,  and  believe 
me  when  I  declare,  that  it  is  not  love  for 
you  which  has  virged  me  to  such  un- 
warrantable conduct.  Oh,  no,  it  is  pure 
affection  for  one,  infinitely  your  superior; 
it  is  unutterable  regard  for  a  near  relative, 
that  has  tempted  me  thus  to  step  aside 
from  the  path  of  decorum  ;  for  I  know 
full  well,  that  were  you  to  be  executed, 
your  death-blow  would  be  his — and  his 
would  be  mine.  Having  now  traced  my 
motives  up  to  the  real  and  true  source  of 
nearly  all   our  actions,  viz.  self-love  —  I 
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will  hasten  to  explain  the  means  by  which 
your  safety  may  be  secured." 

"  The  person,  for  whose  sake  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  pleasure  of  this  visit,"  said 
Sir  William,  interrupting  her  ladyship, 
**  is,  I  presume,  your  brother/' 

Lady  Mary  bowed  assent,  and  conti- 
nued : — *'  May  I  hope.  Sir  William,  that 
for  your  friend's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own, 
you  will  agree  to  the  plan  that  has  been 
traced  out  for  your  deliverance  ?  Do  not, 
I  entreat  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  nice  and  ill-timed  scruples  of 
honour — do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sacrifice 
your  life,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
friends,  by  placing  a  groundless  hope  on 
the  clemency  of  his  Majesty.  Believe 
me,  an  inevitable  and  disgraceful  death 
will  be  your  portion,  if  you  do  not 
escape  from  these  walls.  And  were  you 
to  be  publicly  executed,  think,  but  for  a 
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moment,  what  would  be  the  sufferings  of 
my  brother — if  that  do  not  move  you, 
consider  what  would  be  the  agony  of  your 
*  beloved  Laura,'  when  she  heard  of  your 
execution  !"  At  this  part  of  her  ladyship's 
address,  the  blood  retreated  for  a  moment 
from  the  dark  face  of  Sir  William  ;  but  it 
was  not  fear  for  himself,  that  produced 
this  effect — no,  it  was  the  idea  of  what 
Laura  had  to  suffer — it  was  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  Helen  Stanley  had  already 
suffered ; — it  was  the  remembrance  of 
what  Kenard  Lutterworth  was  at  that 
moment  enduring  for  him  that  bleached 
his  cheek,  and  chilled  his  blood.  Lady 
Mary  saw  the  change  in  his  countenance: 
**  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  ''  I  have  at  length 
touched  the  right  chord — and  you  will 
now,  perhaps,  listen  with  attention  to 
what  I  have  further  to  say,  which  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  Your  friends  have — * ' 
VOL.  II.  K 
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"  My  dear  Lady  Mary/'  said  Sir 
William,  again  interrupting  her,  "  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion— I  do  most  solemnly  protest,  that  no 
earthly  power  shall  tempt  me  to  leave 
these  walls,  until  I  have  been  publicly 
heard  in  my  defence.  But,  my  dearest 
Lady  Mary,''  continued  the  Baronet, 
gently  taking  her  ladyship's  right  hand 
between  both  his,  "  my  dearest  Lady 
Mary,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  such 
unbounded  kindness  and  condescension  ? 
Tell  me  how  I  may  best  prove  my  grati- 
tude for  the  exertions  you  have  made  in 
my  behalf." 

**  By  accepting  of  your  liberty,  which 
it  is  in  my  power  to  procure,"  replied 
Lady  Mary,  attempting  to  withdraw  her 
hand  ;  but  Sir  William,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  detain  it  a  close  prisoner — his 
vanity    at    this    moment    whispered,    in 
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pretty  distinct  terms,  that  her  ladyship's 
conduct;,  on  the  present  occasion,  had  not 
arisen  soleij/  from  sisterly  affection,  and 
he  answered : 

'*  Would  to  heaven,  it  were  in  my 
power  to  convince  you  of  the  gratitude  I 
feel  for  your  unbounded  kindness ;  but 
although  my  honour  compels  me  to  refuse 
compliance  with  your  present  request,  my 
heart  tells  me,  that  any  other  demand, 
made  by  Mary  Seaham,  cannot,  and  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  Tell  me  then,  how  I  can 
best  show  my  gratitude — tell  me  liow  I 
can  best  convince  you,  of  my  respect,  my 
esteem,  my  affection." 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power.  Sir  William," 
replied  her  ladyship,  proudly,  *'  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  grant  any  other  request 
to  Mary  Seaham — she  has  no  other  to 
make.     But  when  you  ascend  the  fatal 
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scaffold,  you  will  then,  perhaps,  regret 
the  approach  of  an  ignominious  death, 
which  Mary  Seaham  implored  you  to 
avert. — Sir  William,  farewell  !'* 

"  No,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  forcibly 
detaining-  her,  "  you  shall  not  leave  me 
in  anger — you  would  not  surely,  my  dear 
Mary,  give  an  additional  pang  to  my 
dying"  moments ;  then  turn,  and  assure 
me  of  your  forgiveness — and  if  I  be  doom- 
ed to  ascend  the  fatal  scaffold,  let  me  at 
least,,  hope  you  will  regret  my  death — let 
me,  at  least,  think  you  will  pity  my 
fate  !" 

Lady  Mary  gently  returned  the  pres- 
sure of  Sir  William's  hand,  but  without 
venturing  to  look  on  him,  hastily  quitted 
the  prison;  and  was  conducted  by  a 
warden  to  the  house  of  the  Tower  Major, 
whose  wife  had  formerly  been  one  of  her 
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ladyship's  attendants,  and  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  of  infinite  service  to  her 
ci-devant  mistress. 

I  may  as  well  conclude  this  chapter  by 
observing*,  that  Lord  Lewiston  set  off  to 
Kilburn  Hall,  the  moment  he  received 
his  lady's  epistle ;  which  the  reader  may 
remember  to  have  left  her  in  the  act  of 
writing,  in  the  last  chapter. 

His  lordship  proved  satisfactorily,  that 
he  had  acted  the  most  friendly  part  to- 
wards Sir  William.  The  little  Baron 
(by  dint  of  clear  and  excellent  reasoning*, 
no  doubt)  soon  con\anced  his  silly  spouse, 
that  if  he  had  not  informed  against  her 
brother,  some  other  person  would.  *'  And 
then,  you  know,  my  fair  one,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  raising  himself  on 
tip'toe,  to  give  his  wife  a  salute,  by  way, 
I  presume,  of  adding  sweet  force  to  his 
argument,    "  and    then,  you   know,  my 
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lovely  Philo,  he  n.  ist  have  been  hanged 
to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  whereas,  I 
have  only  lodged  a  few  trifling  circum- 
stances against  him,  merely  to  frighten 
him.  And  /,  my  love,  have  such  un- 
bounded power  at  court,  that  I  shall  get 
him  off  with  all  imaginable  ease.  Only 
stop  till  his  trial  comes  on,  my  lovely  one  ; 
and  then  you  shall  see  m?/  strength.^' 

Poor^,  silly,  infatuated  woman, — she 
did,  in  due  season,  indeed  see  his  strength ! 
And  saw  it  to  her  cost. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Malice  in  its  false  witness,  promotes  its  tale  with  so  cun- 
ning a  confusion  ;  so  mingles  truths  with  falsehoods,  surmises 
with  certainties,  causes  of  no  moment  with  matters  capital ; 
that  the  accused  can  absolutely  neither  grant  nor  deny,  plead 
innocence  nor  confess  guilt.  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 


We  will  now,  for  brevity's  sake^  pass  over 
several  months,  and  resume  om-  tale  from 
February  1756.  The  rumours  that  were 
at  this  period  currently  reported  of  an  in- 
vasion of  our  country  by  the  French, 
perhaps,  contributed  to  hasten  Sir  Wil- 
liam's trial.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was 
refused  any  further  delay ;  and  an  early 
day  was  fixed  for  his  trial,  notwithstand- 
ing* the  absence  of  Oliver,  who  had  con- 
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trived,    most    ingeniously,   to   elude    his 
pursuers. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  Sir  William 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
produced  against  him  ;  and  on  the  5th 
(or  6th)  of  the  same  month,  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  &c. 
to  the  traitor's  gate ;  from  whence  he  was 
conveyed  by  water  to  Westminster  Hall. 
The  bill  of  indictment  being  found,  Sir 
AVilliam  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  ar- 
raigned. He  was  charged  with  having 
visited  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  December, 
1754;  and  of  having  advanced  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  He  was 
further  charged  with  having  in  his  dress- 
ing-room the  portraits  of  the  old  Preten- 
der and  his  son;  and  of  calling  the  for- 
mer  (whenever  he  spoke  of  him,)  "  his 
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Majesty,''  and  the  latter,  **  my  Prince^ 
The  prisoner  was  also  accused  of  keeping 
ill  his  service  two  men,  (Arthur  Aberford 
and  James  Fletcher),  who  had  both 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Pretender.  He 
was  further  charged,  with  having*  bribed 
a  soldier,  (by  giving  him  fifteen  pounds, 
and  a  pension),  to  leave  the  service  of 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  retire  to  Went- 
bridge  Park,  until  his  assistance  should 
be  required.  The  prisoner  was  charged, 
lastly,  with  having  sent  his  confidential 
servant,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
1755,  to  the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  of  a 
most  treasonable  nature,  containing'  an 
offer  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
advanced  the  moment  the  money  should 
be  required. 

On  the  7th  (or  8th)  of  February,  the 
court  met  to  try  Sir  William,   who  was 
K  2 
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ag"ain  conveyed  by  water  to  Westminster 
Hall.  Immense  crowds  of  people  lined 
the  way  from  the  river  to  the  Hall ;  but 
they  conducted  themselves  in  a  most 
peaceable  manner,  —  the  greatest  order 
and  silence  prevailed.  Several  men 
uncovered  as  Sir  William  passed,  and 
nearly  all  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
him,  —  but  not  a  word  was  uttered. 
Many  were  there,  to  my  knowledge,  who 
sincerely  commiserated  his  fate, — many 
were  there,  in  whose  eyes  the  tear  of  pity 
was  plainly  discernible. 

The  attorney-general  addressed  the 
court,  stating  the  different  counts  in  the 
indictment,  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
learned  gentleman^s  statement.  The  first 
witness  adduced  was  Lord  Lewiston.  The 
moment  he  appeared  a  blush  of  honest 
indignation  tinged  the  dark  manly  face 
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of  Sir  William, — but  this  blush  arose  to 
his  prejudice  in  the  eyes  of  some  learned 
persons  ;  who  did  not  agree  with  the  old 
Italian  proverb,  "  //  rossore  e  il  velo  della 
virthy  The  Baronet  cast  on  his  Lord- 
ship a  look  of  scorn  ineffable, — nor  would 
he  at  that  moment  faivful  as  it  was),haye 
chang-ed  places  with  him,  for  all  the 
wealth  and  honour  this  world  could  be- 
stow. So  true  it  is,  that  a  good  con- 
science is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
shield  :  — 


"  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ! 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 


The  Right  Honourable  Lawrence  Bran- 
ding, Lord  Lewiston,  deponed,  That  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1755,  the  accused  pre- 
vailed on  a  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Eus- 
tace Arrowsmith,  to  quit  the  service  of  his 
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lawful    sovereign,    and  retire  to   Went- 
brido^e  Park,  till  his  services  should  be 
required,    &c.  &c.       His    Lordship  de- 
poned.  That  the   prisoner  had  two  do- 
mestics of  most  villanous  and  desperate 
characters, — men,  (witness    declared   he 
was  shocked  to  relate  it,)  men,  who  had 
borne  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign 
at  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  where  they 
were  both  severely  wounded.      Deponed, 
That  after  their   recovery,  the    prisoner 
sent  them   to  Wentbridge,  and  retained 
them  in  his  service.     Deponed,  That  the 
prisoner  would  never  allow  either  of  these 
men   to  wear  a  livery  after  the  battle  of 
Gladsmuir;    but    had     been    frequently 
heard  to  say,  that  men  who  had   fought 
so  bravely  for  their  lawful,   their  legiti- 
mate king,  should  never  again  wear  the 
badge  of  servitude.     Deponed,  That  he, 
the  deponent,  entered  the  prisoner's  libra- 
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ry,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning-  of 
the  13th  of  September^  1755,  with  the 
intent  of  making  proposals  of  marriage  to 
the  prisoner's  sister ;  when  he,   the  de- 
ponent,  perceived  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  in  the   room,    (but  had  left  it  for 
some   purpose    or    other),   the    prisoner's 
scrutoire  was  open,  and   a  half-finished 
letter    was    laying    upon    it.       Deponed, 
That  as   he  passed  the  scrutoire,  his  eye 
caught,  hy  accident,  the  word    ''  Sire,'' 
which  was  written  conspicuously  at  the 
commencement  of  the  letter, —  and  the 
next    moment  his  eye    encountered    the 
words, — **  a  draft  for  Uventy  thousand 
pounds  to  be  paid  when  occasion  requires.'' 
The  deponent  then  left  the  library,  and 
determined  to  proceed  directly  to  London, 
and  lay  the  whole  matter  before  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  without  any  delay;  for  he 
had  heard  the  prisoner's  butler  say,  that  he 
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was  going  to  set  off  on  the  1 4th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  the  Continent,  on  business  of 
importance  for  his  master.     Therefore  he, 
the    deponent,    concluded  the  best  plan 
would  be,  to  have  the  servant  secured,  as 
well  as  his  master, — to  compass  whici), 
he,  the  deponent,  travelled  post  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  put  ministers  on  their 
guard  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
layed some  time  on  the  road  by  indisposi- 
tion.     The  nohle  deponent  concluded  by 
declaring.    That  nothing    short    of    the 
most  intense  Sinddeuotecl  attachment  to  the 
reigning  family,  united  to  the  most  heart- 
felt  /ofeforhis  country,  could  possibly  have 
induced  him  to  place  himself  in  his  pre- 
sent unpleasant  and  painful  situation.    He 
observed,  that  he  was  connected  w ith  the 
prisoner  by  tie  dearest  and  tenderest  ties, 
— the  wife  of  his  bosom  being  the  prison- 
er's own  sister!"     The   nohle   deponent 
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was  here  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  **  But,"  he  observ- 
ed, **  there  was  nothing*  he  would  not 
willingly  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  dear 
country. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honor  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently." 

So  great,  the  noble  deponent  declared, 
was  his  love  for  his  country. 

After  this  quotation^  (which  although 
not  scriptural,  reminded  us  of  a  line  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

"  The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose,") 

the  noble  deponent  withdrew ;  and  as  he 
made  his  exit,  a  low  murmuring  hissing 
noise  was  heard,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
Hall. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Lysandre 
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Torchon.  The  moment  he  beheld  the 
judges,  his  face  assumed  the  hue  of  death 
— his  knees  smote  each  other,  and  his 
whole  frame  quaked  from  head  to  foot. 
The  attorney -general,  perceiving  the  wit- 
ness to  be  a  foreigner,  very  kindly  said  a 
few  words  of  encouragement. 

**  H61as !  me  Lud,"  exclaimed  the 
poor  fellow,  in  a  quivering  voice,  **  der 
Ludships  do  frit  me, — dey  have  so  much 
dee  appearance  of  les  lions  1  did  saw  k 
Paris !  Helas  !  me  Luds  and  shentle- 
mans,  I  am  von  veak  person^  and  comme, 
I  do  hop,  to  be  shaved,  I  knows  rien  to  dee 
prejudice  of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Sher- 
burne,— shaving  dat  him  have  les  por- 
traits of  les  deux  Chevaliers  in  von  cham- 
bre  k  Vedderall." 

Poor  Lysandre  continued  to  quake  and 
protest  he  knew  nothing  else  against  the 
prisoner ;    and    he  was    in    consequence 
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dismissed.  Before  he  left  the  Hall,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  Sir  WilHam,  and  rais- 
ing his  joined  hands,  he  exclaimed, 

*'  De  grace.  Monsieur,  pardonnez  moi !" 
He  then  made  a  low  parting  bow  to  the 
Baronet.  And  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  Sir  William,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed a  seat,  arose,  and  returned  the  wit- 
ness's bow  with  an  air  of  forgiveness  and 
respect.  He  had  been  informed,  from  un- 
doubted authority,  that  the  honest  Swiss 
had  been  tampered  with, — we  must  there- 
fore excuse  the  Baronet's  act  of  reverence, 
and  bear  in  our  remembrance,  that 

"An  Aones^  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  :" 

For  although  Ly  sand  re  Torchon  was 
weak  and  timid,  he  was  nevertheless 
strictly  upright  in  his  conduct,  and  was, 
consequently,  a  much  greater  man  than 
his  master. 
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The  third  witness  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  was  little  Mr  Morgan  Mountsor- 
rel.  He  deponed,  "  that  the  prisoner's 
conduct,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1755, 
had  been  most  improper,  irregular,  and 
r  efractory  ;  and  that  two  of  the  prisoner's 
servants  or  domestics,  had  also,  and  more- 
over, conducted  and  behaved  themselves 
in  a  like  and  similar  manner.      Deponed, 

that ' on  second  considcation,  I  will 

spare  my  kind  readers  the  trouble  of  wad- 
ing through  this  little  deponent's  evidence, 
which  weighed  most  heavily  against  the 
poor  Baronet.  The  powdering  of  a  little 
choleric  civil  officer,  with  the  shreds  of  a 
scoundrel's  epistle,  was  a  laughable  sight 
enough  in  the  streets  of  Salisbury  ;  but 
the  relation  of  it,  in  a  court  oi  justice y 
placed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  point 
of  view.  And  had  Kenard  Lutterworth 
been  present,   and  seen  the  mischief  his 
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rash  conduct  produced,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  have  taught  him  forhearance,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 

When  the  evidence  for  the  crown  was 
gone    through,   Mr.    Sergeant    Masham 
addressed  the    court    on    behalf    of    the 
prisoner.        He     contended,      that     the 
facts  urged    against  his  client,   were  not 
made  out  by  satisfactory  testimony  ;  the 
laws  of  the  land  requiring  as  a  proof  of 
guilt,   that  the  treason  should  be  made 
out  either  in  printing  or  writing,  or  some 
overt   act;    and  that  even   the  proof  of 
handwriting,  was  not  evidence   in  high 
treason,  unless  the  papers  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner.       He  al- 
lowed that  his  client  had  visited  the  old  Pre- 
tender in  December,  1754  ;  but  he  stated 
that  his  visits  were  merely  on  business  of  a 
pn'ya denature, and  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever -^'lih politics.   He  further  allowed  that 
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his  client  had  retained  in  his  service,  two 
men    who     had     formerly    borne    arms 
against  the  reig^ning"  powers — but  he  con- 
tended, that  in  this  instance,  his  client's 
conduct  would  be  approved  by  every  good 
man.     **  I  am  proud  to  say,"  continued 
the  worthy  counsellor,  "  that  my  client  is 
not  merely    a  nominal,   but  a   practical 
Christian;     thoug-h    he    would   not  have 
proved  himself    such,   had  he  dismissed 
from  his  service,  men  who  had  only  been 
in  the  same  condemnation  with  himself. 
I   will  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  every 
good   man    present,    if    my  client,    as   a 
Christian,    could    have    acted    otherwise 
than   he  did.      Would  he,    I    ask,    have 
acted  according-  to  the  example  of  the 
great  teacher  of  religion    and  morality, 
had  he  refused  to  his  servants,  that  par- 
don which  he  himself  expected  from  the 
highest  tribunal  ?     Would  he  have  acted 
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as  a  Christian,  had  he  withheld  from 
men,  his  inferiors  in  judgment,  that  par- 
don which  he  had  received  from  his  So- 
vereign P  Would  he  have  acted  like  a 
g"ood  man,  had  he,  as  a  master,  treated 
his  servants  \^  ith  less  mercy  than  he  him- 
self had  received  as  a  subject  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  therefore  maintain,  that  no 
blame  can  in  this  instance  be  attached  to 
my  client,  without  casting  a  slur  on  the 
highest  personage  in  the  land — without 
throwing  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Ma- 
jesty itself."  But  I  will  not  follow  the 
Sergeant  through  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ments ;  I  will  merely  record  the  latter 
part  of  his  address. 

"  My  client  has  been  charged  with 
having  bribed  a  soldier  to  quit  the  service 
of  his  King.  This  charge,  like  the  other,  is 
a  most  nefarious  falsehood.  The  fact  is, 
that  my  humane  client  met,  by  accident, 
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a  poor,  famished,  diseased,  worn-out  wan- 
derer, who  had  been  discharged  from  his 
regiment  on  account  of  ill  healtJi ;  and 
my  client  (like  the  g-ood  Samaritan), 
turned  not  from  the  poor  outcast^  but 
fed,  lodged,  and  clothed  him ;  and  sent 
him,  with  a  full  purse  and  a  grateful 
heart,  to  the  country,  to  recruit  his 
strength.  And  shall  it  be  said,  in  an  en- 
lightened land  like  ours,  that  an  action, 
arising  from  the  best  and  finest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  was  placed  to  a 
guilty  motive  ?  Heaven  forbid !  Who, 
let  me  ask,  can  look  on  the  noble,  inge- 
nuous countenance  of  my  client,  and  yet 
believe  him  to  be  a  lurking  traitor  ?  Who 
can  view  the  honest,  manly  expression  of 
his  face,  and  yet  believe  him  guilty  ? 
Who  can  view  his  firm,  magnanimous  de- 
meanour, and  yet  believe  him  to  be  a 
base,  ungrateful  villain  ?    Are  not  good- 
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ness,  truth,  and  honour  stamped  on  every 
feature  ?  Is  not  innocence  written  with 
the  leyihle  hand  of  truth  on  his  counte- 
nance ?  Let  me,  therefore,  implore  you 
to  look  on  his  conduct  with  unprejudiced 
eyes !  Let  me  im.plore  you  to  view  the 
indictment  in  its  true  light — to  see  it  as 
it  really  is — a  disgraceful,  shameless, 
wicked  attempt  on  the  honour  and  life  of 
an  innocent  man.  I  must  not  conclude 
this  humble  address,  without  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  firm  and  manly  conduct  of 
my  client ;  who  has  conducted  himself, 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  and  severe 
imprisonment,  with  the  most  unshaken 
fortitude.  He  has  taught  me  an  impor- 
tant lesson.  He  has  shown  me  practically^ 
that  the  greatest  misfortunes  may  be  borne 
with  resignation,  when  upheld  by  reli- 
gion and  a  clear  conscience.  He  has  con- 
ducted himself,  in  many  a  trying  scene, 
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as  a  hrave  man,  and  a  (jood  Christian  ; 
and  so  fully  am  I  impressed  with  the 
honour  and  worth  of  my  client,  that  I 
would  stake  on  his  innocence,  my  life  in 
this  world,  and  my  salvation  in  the 
next! 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  his  accuser  ?  But  this  is 
a  topic  upon  which  I  have  before  dwelt 
at  considerable  length ;  I  will,  therefore, 
not  intrude  any  longer  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  court — but  merely  observe  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
witness  can  never  be  sufficiently  exe- 
crated ;  it  has  been  such  as  to  make  every 
good  man  shudder.  It  has  been  such, 
that  in  my  opinion,  the  bare  relation  of  it 
is  enough  to  blanch  the  cheek  of  the 
youthful,  and  chill  the  blood  of  the  aged  ! 
It  has  been  such  as  to  fill  every  honest, 
every  noble,  every  Christian  mind,  with 
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wonder,  horror,  and  indignation !  I  have 
now  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  utter  falsity  of  every 
count  in  the  indictment,  and  I  trust  in  God 
I  have  succeeded.  And  to  you,  my  lords, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  now  commend 
the  cause  of  my  client;  firmly  believing, 
he  will  receive  from  you,  the  honourable 
acquittal  which  his  innocence  deserves." 

When  the  honest  Sergeant  had  con- 
cluded, I  could  have  pressed  him  with 
ardour  to  my  heart,  although  I  had 
never  beheld  him  until  that  day — so  at- 
tractive is  the  voice  of  truth ^  so  power- 
ful is  the  force  of  real  feeling.  This  ho- 
nourable counsellor  seemed  not  to  plead 
for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  but  for  the 
l\fe  of  his  client — not  for  the  sake  of  what 
this  or  that  Judge  might  think  of  his 
conduct  in  this  world,  but  how  it  would 

VOL.    II.  I^ 
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be  looked  upon  hy  the  Judge  of  the  norld 
to  come. 

I  have  given  but  a  very  short  and  im- 
perfect epitome  of  the  good  counsellor's 
arguments ;  but  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  I  heard  them,  must  plead 
my  excuse,  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
possess  accurate  and  retentive  memories ; 
to  those  who  are  not  so  gifted,  all  apology 
will  be  needless — for  their  wonder  will 
be,  not  that  I  have  remembered  so  little, 
but  that  I  have  remembered  so  much. 

Lord  Mold  aw  was  the  first  witness 
called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  His 
Lordship  spoke  highly  of  the  Baronet*s 
general  good  character,  of  his  charitable 
disposition,  &c.  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Carlington  was  next 
called.  He  said  but  a  few  words — they, 
however,  found  their  way  instantly  to  the 
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heart  of  every  one  present ; — the  tearful 
eye,  and  quivering  lip,  bearing*  testimony 
that  his  Lordship  felt  what  he  uttered. 
He  produced  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Glenalbourne,  stating  his  "  firm  belief  of 
his  nephew's  innocence  ;  and  lamenting 
that  his  return  to  England  was  prevented 
by  a  severe  illness,  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed." 

The  honourable  and  reverend  Edward 
Harrington,  drew  a  true  picture  of  the 
prisoner's  virtues,  and  spoke  of  him  as  he 
justly  deserved. 

Colonel  Charles  Pleydell,  and  Alger- 
non Stanhope,  bore  testimony  to  the  pri- 
soner's excellent  character,  and  so,  also, 
did  several  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  most  unblemished  reputations. 

The  last  witness  called  was  Eustace 
Arrowsmith.  He  entered  the  court  with 
an  air  of  dejection  j   and  on  seeing  the 
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Baronet,  he  touched  his  forehead  with 
his  rig-ht  hand,  in  the  military  fashion, 
but  he  appeared  to  think  this  act  of 
reverence  to  his  benefactor,  was  insuffi- 
cient, for  the  next  moment  he  bowed 
with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect; 
he  then  stood  firm  and  upright,  as  if 
on  guard.  When  asked  what  he  knew 
of  the  prisoner  ?  he  unceremoniously 
replied  : — 

•  **  Nothing  hut  good.  I  only  know 
he  saved  me  from  beggary  and  starvation. 
He,  a  stranger,  gave  me  food  and  lodging, 
when  my  own  kin,  and  my  own  country, 
(for  which  I've  spilt  my  best  blood,) 
left  me  to  perish  !  What  do  I  know 
of  him  ?'^  repeated  Eustace;  '*  I  know 
that  there  is  not  in  this  house  (large 
as  it  is,  and  many  as  there  be  in  it) 
a    man   fit    to    wipe   his    shoes." 

The      Solicitor-general     reprimanded 
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Eustace,  and  remarked,  **  that  he  was 
surprised  the  witness  did  not  feel  awed 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  great  and 
learned   men/* 

"  Awed,''  repeated  the  witness,  "  that 
means  frightened,  I  take  it.  No,  your 
Worship,  I  can't  say  I  do ;  I  have 
faced  the  poisoned  arrow — IVe  clashed 
with  the  broad -sword — I've  stood  the 
roaring"  of  mighty  cannon  too  long, 
your  worship,  to  be  frightened  by  a 
parcel  of  rvigsy 

Some  very  learned  persons  in  the 
Court,  thought  proper  to  put  a  political 
construction  on  the  word  icigs :  and  it 
was  whispered,  that  the  witness  had  been 
tutored  for  the  occasion.  The  people 
who  drew  this  conclusion  might  be 
learned,  but  they  certainly  could  not 
be   tvise. 
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Eustace  was  again  reprimanded,  and 
then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd,  the  other 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length.  He  represented  in 
forcible  language,  the  utter  falsity  and 
wickedness  of  the  indictment.  He  ob- 
served, with  respect  to  the  treasonable 
letter,  how  unlikely,  how  improbable 
it  was,  that  his  client  should  have  sent 
on  an  embassy  of  such  importance,  a 
man  whom  he  had  only  known  for  a 
few  months.  He  contended,  that  if  his 
client  had  been  disposed  to  play  the 
traitor,  he  would,  in  that  case,  have 
employed  one  of  those  men  with  whose 
character  and  dispositions  he  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  and  who  had  been 
about  his  person  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
years.  He  represented,  that  Ananias 
Oliver  had  only  been  his  client's  servant 
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three  months  at  the  time  he  absconded : 
and  the  learned  Counsellor  observed,  it 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  villain 
Oliver  had  formerly  been  in  the  service 
of  hord  Lewiston. 

But  I  feel  quite  incapable  of  following 
this  excellent  Counsellor  through  all  his 
remarks.  I  only  remember  I  considered 
his  speech  a  fine  piece  of  eloquence — 
admirably  calculated  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  and  to  convince  every 
unprejudiced  mind  of  his  client's  inno- 
cence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  asked  the 
prisoner,  if  he  wished  to  add  any  thing  to 
what  had  been  advanced  by  his  Counsel. 

Sir  William  answered  in  the  negative. 
He  obsei-ved,  that  his  Counsel  had 
acquitted  themselves  so  completely  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  felt  not  the  least 
desire   to  say    any  thing  himself. 
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The  Solicitor-g-eneral  replied  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  He  went  through 
the  whole  evidence. 

I  will  not,  however,  tire  the  patience 
of  my  fair  reader  by  detailing  the 
learned  gentleman's   reply. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up 
the   evidence    with   great   candour. 

The  Jury  then  withdrew  for  a  quarter 
of  an   hour. 

When  they  returned,  Mr.  Bullhead 
called  them  over  by  their  names  ;  to 
which  they  answered. 

He  then  said,  "  Are  you  agreed,  gentle- 
men, in  your  verdict  ?  is  William  Marcus 
Sherburne  guilty  of  the  treason  where- 
with he  stands  charged,  or  not  guilty  ?'* 

The  foreman   answered,  "  guilty '' 

There  was  an  awful  pause  for  some 
moments. 

The   Lord    Chief   Justice    then    pro- 
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nounced,  in  a  solemn  voice,  the  following 
sentence : 

**  You,  William  Marcus  Sherburne,  of, 
&c.  &c.  must  be  taken  from  hence  to 
His  Majesty's  prison,  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  whence  you  came ;  and 
on  the  Jst  (or  ^nd)  of  March  next, 
your  body  to  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  to 
the  place  of  execution ;  there  to  l>e 
hanged,  but  not  till  you  are  dead — 
your  bowels  to  be  torn  out  and  burnt 
before  your  face — your  body  quartered 
— your  head  cut  off,  and  affixed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King-* — and  may  the 
Lord    have   mercy  on    your   soul !'' 

Then  followed  another  awful  pause. 
The  prisoner,  however,  maintained  the 
same  dignified,  manly  composure,  which 


*  Query. — May  not   this  sentence  be  justly  considered   a 
remnant  of  Barbarism  ? 

I.  2 
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had  characterized  his  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  trial,  though,  at  that 
moment,  I  firmly  believe,  there  was 
not  a  tearless  eye  in  the  whole  Court, 
save — his  own  !  Several  people  were 
so  overcome  by  their  feelings,  that  they 
fainted,  and  were  carried  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  out   of  the   Hall. 

The  brave  Sir  William  was  then 
reconducted  to  the  Tower,  amidst  the 
groans,  tears,  and  blessings  of  thousands 
of   his  fellow   being's. 

It  is  very  probable  I  may  have  com- 
mitted some  trifling  errors  in  my  relation 
of  this  trial,  with  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court,  &c.  &c. ;  but  as 
Sir  William  Sherburne's  trial  was  the 
first,  and  the  last,  1  ever  attended,  and 
as  full  one  and  thnty  years  have  been 
added  to  my  life,  smce  1  witnessed  the 
condemnation    of  that  innocent  man,    I 
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trust  all  further  apology  will  be  un- 
necessary to  the  learned  and  professional 
reader,  should  such  an  one  honor  these 
humble   pages    by   a   perusal. 

For  the  sake  of  my  fair  readers,  I 
have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided 
technical  expressions,  and  also  shortened 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  as  much 
as  it  was  consistent  with  the  right 
understanding  of  the  case.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  I  am  no  lawyer, 
my  account  of  this  trial  bearing  proof 
sufficient  to  the  contrary ;  but  I  have 
craved  indulgence  for  my  errors,  and  I 
feel   confident  it   will    not   be  withheld. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Here  I  put  off  revenge, 


The  last  rebellious  feeling — Be  it  so  ! 
God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  I  need, 
As  I  do  pardon  him  ! 

SOUTHKY 

Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 

Otway, 


After  Sir  William's  condemnation  he 
was  (again)  annoyed  by  having-  two 
Wardens  constantly  in  his  prison.  The 
Tower  g-ates  were  shut  an  honr  before 
the  usual  time,  and  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection   was    observed,    to    prevent 
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the  possibility  of  the  Baronet's  escape 
from  his  confinement.  The  day  before 
that  fixed  for  his  execution,  Sir  William 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lady 
Lewiston. 

"  My  dear  Sister, 

"  Before  you  receive  this  letter, 
the  cares  and  miseries  of  your  brother 
will  be  at  an  end.  To-morrow  morning-, 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law  will   be   fulfilled. 

*^  Dett^/i,  viewed  in  e«;en/ shape, is  awful, 
but  perhaps  never  more  truly  appalling^ 
than  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  to  meet  it.  Yet  doomed,  as  I 
am,  to  be  hung  up  like  a  dog  on  an 
infernal  tree,  exposed  to  the  brutal 
impi tying  gaze  of  wretches,  who  delight 
in  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  sufferings 
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of  their  fellow  creatures — doomed,  as  I 
am,  to  the  most  disgraceful  and  igno- 
minious death  that  man  can  suffer,  I 
yet  solemnly  declare,  I  would  not  for 
empires,  exchange  feelings  with  my 
destroyer.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  I 
forgive  him,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  that  God,  in  whose  presence  I  am 
so  soon  to  appear. 

*'  That  you  should  continue  to  live  with 
the  accuser  of  your  brother,  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  astonishment,  Phillippa.  I 
will  not^  however,  upbraid  you  with 
your  want  of  sisterly  affection ;  but 
conclude,  by  wishing  you  that  happiness 
which  has  so  long  been  a  stranger  to 
the  heart   of 

"  Your  unfortunate  brother, 

"W.  M.  Sherburne." 
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Before  the  Baronet  retired  to  rest,  he 
wrote  to  Laura,  as  follows  : 

"  Ere  I  close  my  eyes  in  sleep 
(for  the  last  time)  I  must  bid  adieu  to  one 
of  my  dearest  and  strongest  ties  to  ex- 
istence. Yes,  my  best  beloved  Laura, 
to-morrow  will  close  the  life  of  a  man, 
who  loves  you  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press. No  earthly  langiiag-e  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  my  feeling-s  towards 
you :  but  if  I  may  judge  from  the  kind 
and  affectionate  letters  you  have  sent  me, 
you  need  only  look  into  your  own  heart — 
you  need  only  think  for  a  moment,  of  all 
you  have  felt  and  suffered  for  me ;  and 
that  will  enable  you  to  form  some  judg- 
ment, of  my  unutterable  love  for  you. 
The  dreadful  conclusion  that  will,  to- 
morrow, be  put  to  all  our  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  cannot,  thanks  be  to 
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God,  deprive  us  of  the  joys  of  the  world 
to  come.  Console  yourself,  therefore,  my 
own  Laura,  and  reflect  how  short  will  be 
the  space,  ere  we  shall  meet  on  those 
shores,  where  grief,  and  pain,  and  misery 
are  unknown. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  am  to  die, 
has  in  it  something  so  degrading  to  the 
pride  of  man,  that  nothing  short  of  onr 
Saviour's  example,  united  to  my  fear  of 
an  eternal  separation  from  my  God  and 
you,  could  have  withheld  my  hand  from 
that  cowardly,  and  shameful  crime,  self- 
murder.  But  I  have  struggled^  I  have 
warred  with  my  sinful  inclination,  and 
through  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty, I  have  been  enabled  to  gain  the 
victory.  ^ 

"  You  do  right,  my  dearest  Laura,  by 
remaining  at  Beltingham.  Had  you 
visited  me  last  week,  as  your  father  pro- 
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posed,  I  could  not  have  answered  for  my 
firmness — nay,  I  feel  positive  that  your 
presence  would  have  unman 'd  me. — I  can 
bear  my  own  sufferings  with  calmness; 
but,  again,  to  have  witnessed  your  agonies, 
my  darling  Laura,  would  have  driven  me 
to  distraction. 

I  do  not  tell  you,  Laura,  to  forget  me, 
no,  for  that  would  be  hypocritical  j  as  my 
first  desire  is  to  hold  (next  to  your  God) 
the  chief  place  in  your  heart.  I  do  not 
tell  you  not  to  regret  me,  for  that  would 
be  dissembling — but  I  implore  you  not  to 
destroy  your  health  by  violent,  sinful,  and 
unavailing  sorrow. 

**  And  now  farewell,  c^e^re^^  of  women, 
may  the  Almighty  power  guard  you  from 
the  evils  and  miseries  of  this  uncertain 
life — may  He  shield  you  from  the  venom- 
ous  tongue   of  slander,    and   endue  you 
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with  strength  to  support   the   untimely 
death,  of 

"  Your  most  sincerely  attached 

"  and  faithful 

''  William.'' 

It  was  past  three  o'clock,  A.  M.  before 
Sir  William  retired  to  rest  j  and  he  rose 
at  six,  after  a  short,  disturbed,  and  un- 
refreshing  sleep.  At  eight,  the  Earl  of 
Carlington  and  Lord  Moldaw  were  ad- 
mitted. Sir  William  gave  the  letter,  we 
have  just  transcribed,  to  the  Baron  ;  and 
requested  it  might  be  delivered  to  Laura, 
after  she  had  been  informed  of  his  fate — 
he  also  gave  Lord  Carlington  a  letter  for 
Kenard  Lutterworth,  and  desired  his 
Lordship  to  forward  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  Kenard  might  be  spared 
any  further  useless  fatigue. 
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At  half  after  eight  o'clock  the  Sheriffs 
arrived  at  the  Tower  gate.  Sir  William 
then  took  leave  of  his  friends  with  great 
outward  coniposure;  but  poor  Lord  Car- 
lington  gave  way  to  the  most  poignant 
grief — he  pressed  the  noble  Baronet  to 
his  heart,  again  and  again ;  and  was  at 
length  taken  out  of  the  prison  in  a  state 
little  short  of  distraction.  His  Lordship 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  had  often 
bravely  faced  the  enemies  of  his  comitry, 
but  his  heart  was,  nevertheless,  cast  in  too 
soft  a  mould  to  sustain,  with  composure, 
the  appalling  and  untimely  fate  of  his 
friend.  Lord  Moldaw  pressed  the  Ba- 
ronet's hand  with  fervour,  and  dashing 
the  big  drops  from  his  aged  eyes,  hurried 
out  of  the  prison,  without  uttering  a  word. 

Sir  William's  friends  had  earnestly  peti- 
tioned that  he  might  be  beheaded;  but 
his  Majesty  obstinately  refused  to  grant 
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this  mitigation  of  the  poor  Baronet's  sen- 
tence ;  and  in  consequence,  a  scaffold, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  was  erected 
under  the  gallows,  at  Tyburn. 

Before  Sir  William  left  his  prison,  one 
of  the  Sheriffs  observed  : 

*'  I  have  good  authority,  Sir  William, 
for  saying,  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
you  may  even  yet  obtain  a  reprieve,  if  you 
will  make  a  confession  of  your  accom- 
plices, and" — 

**  Accomplices  !^^  repeated  the  Baronet, 
indignantly  interrupting  the  Sheriff,  "  ac- 
complices !    Lead   me   to  the  gallows!"* 

The  brave  Sir  William  was  imme- 
diately conducted,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  the  mourning  coach  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  ;  but  ere  he   had  placed 

*  This  reply  will,  no  doubt,  remind  the  reader  of  the  an- 
swer given  by  the  brave,  but  unfortunate,  Duke  D'Enghien 
(to  General  Hulen)  a  few  minutes  before  his  execution. 

Editor. 
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his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  sable 
vehicle,  a  post  chaise  and  four  drove 
furiously  up  to  the  gate—  the  door  of  the 
carriage  was  instantly  burst  open  by  the 
pei-son  inside,  who,  without  w^aiting  for 
the  steps,  sprung  out  and  exclaimed: 

'^  Where  are  the  Sheriffs  ?  I  must  see 
them  this  moment!" 

One  of  the  Sheriffs  immediately  stepped 
forward.  "  This  paper,"  continued  the 
traveller^  "  will  suspend  the  execution — 
it  will  save" — he  could  say  no  more,  but 
fell  without  sense  or  motion,  on  the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  is  not  for  us  to  appoint  the  mighty  Majesty  of  God,  what 
time  he  will  help  us.  The  uttermost  instant  is  scope  enough 
for  him  to  revoke  every  thing  to  our  desire. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 


The  paper,  presented  by  the  stranger, 
was  an  order  from  the  Secretary  (for  the 
Home  Department)  for  suspending*  the 
execution ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  She- 
riffs directed  that  Sir  William  should  be 
re-conducted  to  prison.  The  Baronet's 
sensations,  on  finding"  himself  thus  mira- 
culously delivered  from  an  ignominious 
death,  were  such  as  no  language  can  ex- 
press.    He  inwardly  returned  thanks  to 
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the  Mighty  Protector  of  the  innocent,  for 
his  providential  deliverance — nor,  in  that 
moment  of  fervent  gratitude  to  his  Hea- 
venly Protector  was  his  earthly  one  for- 
gotten ;  no,  for  he  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  traveller's  voice ;  he  had,  for  an  in- 
stant^ seen  him  towering  ^'  above  his  fel- 
lows," and  he  felt,  that  he  possessed  on 
earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven,  "  a  friend  that 
loveth  at  all  times/' 

Sir  William  earnestly  entreated  that 
his  preserver  might  be  carried  into  his 
prison  ;  and  his  request  was  immediately 
complied  with.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  worn-out,  fainting  traveller,  was  no 
other  than  Kenard  Lutterworth.  He  was, 
poor  fellow,  with  difficulty  restored  to 
animation  ;  and  then  followed  such  a 
scene  as  far  exceeds  my  ability  to  de- 
scribe. I  must,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the 
imagination  of  my  tender-hearted  reader. 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  carry  back 
the  story  a  few  months,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  Kenard's  sudden  and  providen- 
tial   appearance  :  the  reader  may  perhaps 
remember,  that  we  left  him,  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  just   as  he  was  setting-  sail  for 
Dunkirk ;  when  he  arrived  there  he  found 
that  a  person  answering  Oliver's  descrip- 
tion, had  been  seen  in  the  town  only  the 
day  before,  but  had  quitted  it,  with  the 
intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  proceeding 
to  Paris.     Kenard  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
ordered  horses  and  set  off  immediately  in 
pursuit  of  the  villain  :  he  could  not,  how- 
ever, gather  any  information   concerning 
him  on  the  road;  and  after  he  had  searched 
Paris  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south  ;   after  he  and  the  officers  under  his 
directions,  had  pryed  into  every  suspicious 
looking  abode,  but  without  success,  he  left 
that   celebrated    city,  and   proceeded    to 
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Calais ;  from  which  place  he  had  received 
a  letter,  informing  him  that  an  English- 
man, answering  nearly  to  the  description 
of  Oliver's  person _,  had  been  seen  lurking 
about  the  town  for  the  last  week. 

When  Kenard  arrived  at  Calais,  he  im- 
mediately took  the  most  effectual  means 
for  the  discovery  of  the  person  in  question ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were,  as  before,  in  vain. 
I  will  not,  however,  trouble  my  readers 
with  Kenard's  various  peregrinations,  but 
land  him  safely  at  Boulogne,  on  the  26th 
of  February.  Kenard  spent  several  hours 
(of  that  day)  in  writing  to  his  friends  in 
England,  entreating  them  to  make  every 
exertion  in  Sir  William's  behalf — he  wrote 
also,  for  the  third  time,  to  a  nobleman, 
whom  he  knew  to  possess  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  king ;  and  having  closed 
his  letters,  he  gave  them  to  a  special  mes- 
senger, (who  set  sail  that  same  evening 

VOL.  II.  M 
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for  England)   with   strict  injunctions  to 
proceed  to  London  with  all  possible   dis- 
patch,  and    deliver  the    packages  as  di- 
rected.    Kenard  had  determined  to  spend 
the  next  day  at  Boulogne,  in  making  in- 
quiries concerning  Oliver,  and  to  set  off 
the  following  day  for  London,  to  use  his 
last  efforts  for  the  life   of  his  friend,   of 
whose  condemnation  he  was  not  ignorant, 
but  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  reprieved ; 
at  all  events  he  resolved  to  see  him  once 
more,   and  make,  as  I  said  before,  a  last 
exertion  in    his  favor.     Kenard  did   not 
retire  to  his  bed  nntil  a  late  hour,  and 
then  tried,  bnt  in  vain,  to  compose  him- 
self to  rest :  the  foi  m  of  his  best-beloved 
friend,  exposed  on  a  scaffold — exposed  to 
the  savage  gaze  (and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
sults) of  a  heartless  populace,  was  ever 
present  to   his   view.     Whilst   his   mind 
was  thus  on  the  rack,  he  heard  a  slight 
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noise  at  his  bed-room  door,  as  if  some  one 
were   endeavouring'  to  open  it ;   but,  con- 
trary to  his  usual    practice,  he  had  that 
night  fastened  it,  as  well,  at  least,  as  a 
French  door  could  be  fastened.     Kenard 
listened  attentively,  and  soon  found  that 
the  noise  had  ceased  in  that  quarter ;  but 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,    another  door 
(which  communicated  with  an  adjoining 
room)  was  gently  opened,  far  enough  to 
admit  a  man's  head;  which  appeared  en- 
veloped in  a  large   red  night  cap,  pulled 
so  completely  over  the  forehead  as  effec- 
tually to  conceal  the  eyebrows,   whilst  a 
pair  of  dark,   horrid  looking  eyes  glared 
frightfully  towards  the  bed,  for  the  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  of  discovering  if  its  occu- 
pier were  awake.     Kenard  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  quiet 
and   silent,   being  determined   to   assure 
himself  of  the  fellow's  real  intention,  be- 
fore he  addressed  him. 
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The  villain,  concluding  from  Kenard's 
silence  that  he  was  asleep,  gently  entered 
the  room,  and  crept,   with  a  soft  cat-like 
pace,  towards  the  bed  of  his  victim.     A 
small  lamp  was  standing  upon  the  floor, 
and  cast  a  faint  light  on  the  form  of  this 
midnight  murderer ;    he   seemed    about 
the  middle-size,   and  was  dressed   in    a 
loose  dark  sort  of  gown,  or  robe,  fastened 
round  his  waist  with  a  strong  belt,   in 
which  were  stuck  a  brace  of  pistols,  whilst 
in  his  right  hand  appeared  a  large  case- 
knife,   on  the  blade  of  which  the  light 
gleamed  as  he  advanced,  with  slow,   cau- 
tious steps  to  the  bed. 

The  curtain  was  undrawn  on  the  side 
next  the  door,  and  Kenard  had,  conse- 
quently, a  distinct  view  of  the  assassin's 
person  :  he  watched  him  with  awful  at- 
tention, until  he  was  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  bed,  and  then  suddenly  sprung  upon 
him  with  the  force  of  a  giant,  and  wrench- 
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ing"  the  murderous  weapon  from  his  hand, 
levelled  him  with  the  ground  at  a  blow. 

Kenard  then  pressed  his  left  knee  on  the 
fellow's  breast,  placed  his  left  hand  on  his 
throat,  whilst  in  his  right  he  held  the 
well-sharpened  instrument  of  destruction. 
"  Thou  accursed  villain  !''  exclaimed 
Kenard,  "  and  have  I  found  thee  at 
last?" 

"  Oh  !  have  mercy, — have  mercy,  Mr. 
Lutterworth !"  said  the  wretch,  "  and  I 
will  confess  all, — but  loosen  your  hold,'' 
he  continued,  in  an  almost  suffocated 
voice,  '*  loosen  your  hold^  sir,  for  God's 
sake  !  or  I  shall  be  strangled." 

"  Not  by  me,'*  replied  Kenard,  partly 
withdrawing  the  pressure  from  the  ras- 
cal's throat,  **  not  by  me, — I  will  leave 
that  for  some  baser  hand  ;  but  tell  me,  tell 
me  this  moment,  by  whose  orders  you 
left  Weatherall, — speak,"  he  continued, 
with  increasing   vehemence,    holding  at 
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the  same  time,  the  shining*  blade  to  the 
villain's  throat,  *'  speak,  before  you  drive 
me  to  desperation, — speak,  or  this  mo- 
ment shall  be  your  last!'' 

At  this  critical  jmicture,  an  English 
gentleman,  (whose  apartment  was  even 
with  Kenard's)  entered  the  room,  and 
having  heard  a  few  words  explanatory  of 
the  scene  before  him,  he  instantly  roused 
the  whole  house.  Officers  of  justice  were 
immediately  sent  for,  and  also  a  notary 
to  take  down  Oliver's  deposition ;  which 
Kenard  had  no  sooner  received,  than  he 
had  it  properly  signed  and  sealed,  and 
having  seen  the  villain  safely  conducted 
to  prison,  he  set  off  directly  for  England. 

It  appeared  from  Oliver's  confession, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Lord  Lewiston 
to  leave  England  and  go  to  New  York  for 
seven  years.  But  Ananias  was  a  lover 
of  "  filthy  lucre,"  and  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  part  with  so  large  a  sum  as 
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was  required  for  his  passag-e  to  America ; 
he  therefore  embarked  for  Dunkirk,  but 
finding"  that  search  was  made  for  him,  he 
proceeded  to  Boulogne,  and  remained  in 
conceahnent    for  some   time ;    at   length 
thinking  that  Kenard   Lutterworth  had 
returned  to  England,  and  being  anxious  to 
add  to  his  ill-gotten  pelf,  he  made   some 
slight  alterations  in  his  appearance — such 
as  wearing  a  different  coloured  wig — w  ith 
a  black  patch  over  his  left  eye,  &c.  &c. 
and  then  engaged  himself,    as   English 
waiter,  to  the  master  of  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers. 

He  had  lived  in  this  situation  six  weeks, 
when,  on  the  26th  of  February,  he  saw  a 
travelling  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  offer  his 
assistance  ;  but  having  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Kenard  Lutterworth's  countenance, 
Ananias  thought  proper  to  be  seized  with 
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a  sudden  violent  and  prudent  fit  of  the 
cholic,  which  compelled  him  to  retire 
immediately  to  his  bed-room. 

At  midnight,  whilst  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
tortured  by  the  terrors  and  pangs  of  a 
guilty    conscience,,    the    horrid    idea    of 
murdering  Kenard,  as  he  slept,  crossed 
his  diabolical  mind.      The  love  of  gain 
was  this  wretch's  ruling  passion,  and  the 
desire  of  possessing  Kenard's  watch  and 
money,  added  strength  to  his  fiend-like 
purpose  ;  as  the  murder  of  Kenard  would 
not  only  insure  his  security,  but  also  add 
considerably  to  his  wealth  ;  he,  therefore, 
determined  to  put  his  devilish  purpose  in 
execution  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  which  hour  he  knew  all  the  house  would 
be  at  rest ;  and  as  he  was  aware  that  Ke- 
nard Lutterworth  was  a  sound  sleeper,  he 
did  not  doubt  being  able   to  commit  the 
murderous    deed  without   any  resistance 
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on  the  part  of  his  victim ,  but  an  ever- 
watchful  Providence  had  decreed  it  other- 
wise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  Ke- 
nard  prepared  to  leave  Boulogne,  the  wind 
was  contrary,  and  blcAv  so  directly  in  their 
teeth,  that  the  sailors  declared  it  would 
be  madness  to  venture  out  to  sea ,  more 
especially  as  there  was  every  appearance 
of  an  approaching  storm ;  but  Kenard's 
purpose  was  fixed  as  fate,  and  having 
hired  a  small  sailing  vessel,  and  two  sets 
of  rowers,  he  quitted  the  coast  of  France  ; 
fervently  praying,  that  he  might  be  in 
time  to  save  a  life  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  league 
on  their  voyage,  before  a  tremendous 
storm  arose,  and  the  sailors  (seeing  there 
was  no  chance  of  reaching  Dover),  en- 
treated Kenard  to  allow  them  to  return, 
M  2 
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assuring  him  that  their  little  vessel  could 
not  possibly  stand  out  against  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  the  waves ;  but  he,  ne- 
vertheless, remained  inexorable.  At 
length,  the  poor  fellows  seeing  that  death 
was  inevitable,  (and  observing  that  Ke- 
nard  had  thrown  himself  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,)  they  steered  to- 
wards Boulogne,  and  struggled  for  life 
against  the  elements  which  roared  with 
terrific  fury  around  them. 

Their  manoeuvre  was  not,  however,  un- 
observed by  their  vigilant  employer,  who 
starting  instantly  on  his  feet,  (and  dmw- 
ing  forth  a  brace  of  small  pistols),  vowed 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  should 
again  dare  to  disobey  his  orders  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  landed  him  at  Dover 
by  the  given  time,  they  should  receive  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  divided  equally 
amongst  them.  His  determined  and  impe- 
tuous manner,  united  to  the  promised  re- 
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ward,  had  the  desired  effect^  and  they  steer- 
ed once  more  towards  the  English  coasts 
but  made  no  way  for  many  hours ;  their 
little  vessel  was  tossed  too  and  fro,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mighty  waves,  which  seemed 
every  instant  preparing  to  overwhelm  it — 
one  moment  the  bark  tossed,  as  it  were, 
to  the  heavens,  and  the  next  sunk  be- 
tween two  terrific  walls  of  water.  Be- 
fore night  the  storm  abated — the  wind 
changed — and  after  having  been  within 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  Kenard  was  safely 
landed  at  Dover^  where  he  gave  the 
poor  fellows  their  reward,  with  a  pro- 
mise, that  it  should  be  doubled  if  his 
friend's  life  were  saved ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  without  a  moment's 
delay  ;  drenched  as  he  was,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  driven  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  intense  anxiety  :  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  be  surprised  at  the 
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weakness  which  overpowered  him  on  ar- 
riving at  the  Tower  gates  ?  surely,  not 
the  humane  and  benevolent  heart,  — 
surely,  not  my  kind  and  compassionate 
reader.  Had  Kenard  arrived  but  one 
half  hour  later,  all  his  toils,  care,  and 
anxiety,  would  have  been  in  vain.  Oh  ! 
how  wonderful  and  inscrutable  are  the 
ways  of  Providence ;  how  slight,  how 
feeble  the  barrier ;  how  fine  the  line  that 
separates  us  from  the  gates  of  destruction 
— and  yet,  when  guided  by  the  hand  of 
an  ever- watchful  and  merciful  God,  this 
line,  slight  as  it  appears,  is  all-sufficient. 

Lord  Moldaw  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  Kenard's  return,  than  he  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  Beltingham,  with  the  happy 
and  unlooked-for  intelligence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's safety :  and  where  is  the  pen  that 
could  do  justice  to  Laura's  feelings  when 
she  heard  the  joyful  tidings  ?  1  freely  con- 
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fess,  that  I  possess  it  not, — nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  power  of  human  lan- 
guage to  describe  her  sensations  at  that 
moment  :  she  had,  poor  girl,  for  many 
weeks,  exerted  herself  to  appear  calm  and 
composed  in  the  presence  of  her  friends, 
although  her  heart  was  breaking,  and  her 
health  evidently  declining.  Three  days 
after  Kenard's  arrival  in  England,  he  ac- 
companied Lord  Moldaw  to  Beltingham, 
and  was  shocked  to  see  the  ravages  that 
grief  and  anxieiy  had  made  on  the  beauty 
of  his  lovely  cousin ;  nor  was  Laura  less 
grieved,  when  she  beheld  the  dreadful  al- 
terations that  a  few  months  had  produced 
on  Kenard's  fine  person. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen 
my  story  and  tire  my  reader,  by  entering 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  before  Sir  William  received 
his  acquittal ;  but  I  will  merely  observe. 
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that  the  wicked  Lord  Lewiston  fled  his 
country — the  wretch  Oliver  put  a  period 
to  his  existence — and  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1756,  onr  noble  Baronet  crossed 
the  draw-bridge  of  the  Tower,  and  en- 
tered his  carriao'e  with  a  heart  overflow- 
ing  with  love  and  gratitude  to  that  all- 
protecting  God,  who  had  so  mercifully, 
and  miraculously  delivered  him  from  the 
snares  of  his  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  shamefaced  and  faithful  woman  is  a  double  grace,  and 
her  continent  mind  cannot  be  valued.  Ecclesiasticus. 


-Tulora 


Nasce  lucido  il  di  da  fosca  aurora, 

Disperato 
In  mar  turbato, 
Sotto  ciel  funesto  e  nero 
Pur  talvolta  il  passeggiero 
II  suo  potto  ritrovo. 

E  venuti  i  di  felici, 
Va  per  giaco  in  su  I'arene 
Disegnando  ai  cari  amici 
I  perigli  clie  passo. 


On  the  morning"  of  the  18th  of  March, 
whilst  Lord  Moldaw  was  seated  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  his  family,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which  appeared  to  afford 
him  infinite  satisfaction  ;  as  far,  at  least. 
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as  the  party  assembled  could  judge  from 
his  countenance,  and  his  repeated  excla- 
mations of,  *'  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world,  by  Diana  ! — Devilish  fortunate  !" 
&c.  &c.  About  one  o'clock  of  the  same 
day,  his  Lordship  requested  Laura  to  at- 
tend him  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  study ; 
and  having  closed  the  door  with  great 
circumspection,  he  began  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  have  a  matter  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  communicate  to  you,  my  child  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  you  will  see  the  propriety 
of  the  step  which  I  am  going  to  recom- 
mend ;  at  all  events,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
obeyed ;  do  you  hear  that,  Laura  ?    eh  ?" 

'*  I  believe,  my  dear  father,  you  have 
hitherto  found  me  obedient,''  replied 
Laura,  "  and  I  trust  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  complain  of  my  being  other- 
wise/' 

His  Lordship  bowed  assent,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  :  "  And  now,  Laura,  that  you  are 
assured  of  Sir  William  Sherburne's  safety, 
I  dare  say  you  feel  no  farther  concern 
about  him — do  you,  my  love  ?" 

Poor  Laura  blushed   in  pitiable  confu- 
sion, but  made  no  reply. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  be  Sir  William's 
wife  against  my  desire — eh?" 

**  I  will  never  marry  him  without  your 
consent,"  replied  Laura,  firmly. 

"  That  answer  is  worthy  of  my  best 
child,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  joyfully, 
and  I  may  now  as  well  inform  you  with- 
out any  further  demur,  that  I  can  never 
suffer  my  darling-  child  to  bear  a  name 
that  has  been  hoisted  on  placards,  and 
coupled  with  that  of  traitors  and  villains. 
No,  no,  my  dear,  the  thing  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  besides,  I  have  this  morning 
received  proposals  of  marriage  for  you. 
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from    the   Earl   of   Glenalbourne  —  what 
think  you  of  thai,  my  love  ?  eh  ?'' 

*'  The  Earl  of  Glenalbourne!''  ex- 
claimed Laura,  *'  impossible !" 

"  Oh  no  :  it  is  not  impossible,  iiiasmuch 
as  the  thing  has  really  occurred;  but  why 
are  you  so  surprised  ?  have  you  forgotten 
that  you  were  always  one  of  the  Earl's 
chief  favourites  ?" 

"  You  must  be  jesting,  my  dear  father ; 
Lord  Glenalbourne  is  Jifty  years  of  age, 
at  least." 

'*  Well,  and  if  he  be  ?  what  have  girls 
to  do  with  the  age  of  their  husbands,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  ?  Fifty  years  of 
age,  indeed !  I  tell  you,  child,  he's  not  a 
day  too  old — he  is  not  more  than  30  years 
your  senior;  besides,  Laura,  remember 
his  Earldom.'''' 

"  His    Earldom!"     repeated    Laura. 
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**  oh!  how  little  do  you  know  your 
daughter's  heart,  if  you  think  she  values 
such  vain  and  empty  distmctions." 

"  They  mnj  be  vain  and  empty  in  the 
eyes  of  a  silly  girl,"  replied  his  lordship, 
with  a  frown,  *'  hut  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  else  views  them  in  such  a 
light  ?  I  tell  you,  child— nay,  I  comniand 
you  to  forget  Sir  William  Sherburne,  and 
to  think  only  of  Lord  Glenalbourne  and 
his  princely  fortune." 

"  You  are  commanding  me  to  do,  what 
my  heart  tells  me,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
impossible,''  replied  Laura,  affectionately 
placing  her  right  arm  round  her  father's 
neck,  and  pressing  her  sweet  lips  to  liis 
forehead.  *^No!"  she  emphatically  con- 
tinued, "  no,  never,  never  can  I  obey  you, 
for  it  would  be  as  easy,  my  dear  father,  to 
forget  i/our  constant  kindness,  and  unva- 
rying affection,  as  to   drive  from  my  re- 
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membrance,  the  love  and  virtues  of  Sir 
William  Sherburne!  No,  never  can  I  forget 
him — and  I  here  solemnly  declare,  that  I 
would  rather  live  as  a  menial  in  his  house, 
than  reign  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
universe!" 

She  paused,  as  if  shocked  at  the  bold- 
ness of  her  avowal,  whilst  the  blood  rush- 
ed in  full  tide  to  her  lovely  cheeks,  and 
overspread  them  with  a  bloom  more  beau- 
tiful than  can  be  described.  His  lordship 
gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  apparently 
struck  by  a  manner  which  he  had  never 
before  seen  her  assume ;  then  gently 
pushing  her  from  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"Pshaw!  pshaw!  child — all  packthread 
and  nonsense — I  will  not  listen  to  such 
romantic  folly — I  tell  you,  that  I  expect 
his  lordship  here  in  half  an  hour— and  I 
shall  insist  upon  my  orders  being  obeyed." 

"  In  half  an  hour  !"  exclaimed  Laura, 
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in  a  voice  of  unfeigned  astonishment,  "  I 
thought  he  was  in  Italy  ? 

'*  So  he  was,  six  weeks  ago ;  but  don't 
say  another  sylUible  on  the  subject:  go, 
and  prepare  to  receive  his  lordship  as  your 
future  husband." 

"  No,  my  dear  father,  no — that  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  cannot,  I  must  not 
obey  you ;  an  authority,  higher  even  than 
yours,  tells  me  that  in  so  doing',  I  should 
do  wrong  ;  but  I  here  give  you  my  sacred 
promise,  never  to  marry  Sir  William 
Sherburne  without  your  free,  your  full 
consent —  more,  I  cannot,  more,  I  will  not 
promise." 

*'  Hey-day  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Moldaw, 
^*  dare  you  dispute  my  authority  ?  I  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  that  I  insist  upon  being 
obeyed.  I  am  fully  determined  you  shall 
marry  Lord  Glenalbourne." 

Laura  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
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and  then  firmly  replied  :  "  And  /  am  as 
fully  determined  that  I  will  not  marry 
Lord  Glenalbourne.  No,  not  even  the 
authority  of  my  father  {dear  as  he  is  to 
me — much  as  I  love  him)  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  give  my  hand  to  one  man, 
whilst  my  heart  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in 
the  possession  of  another.  What  is  it 
that  entails  wretchedness  on  thousands  of 
worthy  men  ?  Is  it  not  such  ill-assorted 
unions  as  the  one  you  are  now  j^roposing"? 
What  is  it  that  fills  our  journals  with  ac- 
counts, shocking  to  the  feelings  of  every 
modest  woman?  Is  it  not  such  worldly 
connexions  as  you  are  nov»'  advising? 
let  me  then — '' 

"  This  is  not  to  be  borne!"  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  interrupting  Laura,  **  am  I, 
at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  preached  to  by 
own  child,  and  she  a  mere  girl  ?  eh  ? 
Mighty   fine,    truly.       And  so,   you   are 
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afraid  to  marry  Lord  Gleiialbourne,  lest 
you  should  afterwards  run  off  with  Sir 
William  Sherburne?  eh,  child?  is  not 
that  the  drift  of  your  high-flown  rig- 
marole ?'' 

Laura  blushed,  and  deeply  too,  as  she 
indignantly  replied,  **  I  thought  my  fa- 
ther had  known  me  better  !  but  since  he 
seems  to  be  a  total  stranger  to  the  best  feel- 
of  his  daughter's  heart,  I  will  tell  him, 
that  Laura  Seville  would  rather  die,  than 
bring  dishonour  upon  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  sworn  fidelity!  No,"  she  conti- 
nued, in  a  softened  voice,  ''  I  trust  my 
mind  is  too  well  constituted,  to  feel  even 
the  inclination  to  be  guilty  of  any  disho- 
ni)urahle  act.  I  merely  wished  to  show 
the  immorality  of  such  a  connexion  as 
yoQ  advised." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  observed  his  lordship,  very 
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calmly,  "  its  all  mighty  ^ne,  1  dare  say; 
women  have  always  a  budget  of  rea- 
sons ready  for  every  favorite  point  they 
wish  to  carry.  Yes,  yes;  I  didn't  live 
ten  lon(/  years  with  your  mother  without 
discovering  that,  to  my  cost !  but  now  go, 
like  a  good  girl,  and  prepare  for  his  lord- 
ship. I  expect  him  every  instant — and 
remember,  I  will  be  obeyed,'' ' 

"  I  have  told  you  my  firm  determina- 
tion," replied  Laura,  *'  and  no  earthly 
power  shall  induce  me  to  alter  it.'*  She 
then  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  a  walk  ;  having  resolved 
to  be  out  of  the  way  when  Lord  Glenal- 
bourne  should  arrive :  she  had  not,  how- 
ever, taken  more  than  three  turns  in  her 
favourite  walk  (the  plantation)  when  she 
heard  a  quick  step  behind  her — she  turn- 
ed—and the  next  moment  was  pressed, 
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with  ardour,  to  the  manly  heart  of  the 
Earl  of  Glenalbourne — under  the  noble 
form  of  Sir  William  Sherburne. 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  florid  de- 
scription of  the  mutual  joy  of  the  two 
lovers,  I  will  pursue  my  usual  plan,  and 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  my  sym- 
pathetic reader ;  for  I  candidly  confess, 
that  it  requires  an  ability  far  superior  to 
mine,  to  describe,  with  efi*ect,  the  ex- 
tremes either  of  happiness  or  misery.  I 
am,  at  the  same  time_,  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  unexpected  rencontre  of 
this  brace  of  lovers,  might  be  turned  into 
a  most  *  interesting  and  heart-moving 
scene,'  if  in  the  hands  of  a  sentimental 
novel  writer :  but  I  am  a  dull,  homely, 
old  fellow  ',  and  (as  I  have  said  before) 
quite  unequal  to  enter  on  the  smooth, 
elegant,  flowery  path  of  sentiment;  for 
let  me  but  once  travel  out  of  the  rough 

VOL.  IT.  N 
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road  of  every-day  life,  and  I  should,  most 
assuredly,  either  fall  asleep  myself,  or 
cause  my  readers  to  do  so  :  nay,  even  as 
it  is,  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  but  I  may 
(occasionally)  send  a  few  recruits  to  the 
dominions  of  Somnus.  But  a  truce  to 
digressions. 

The   happy  lovers   had  scarcely   reco- 
vered   their   wonted    composure,    before 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Moldaw  :  ^*  My 
dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  "  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  once  more  safe 
at  Beltingham  ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  civil,  if  you  had  paid  your 
respects  to  me,  before  you  went  scouring 
the  country  after  a  romantic,   undutiful 
girl,  who  declares  that  *  no  earthly  pow  er 
shall  induce  her  to  marry  you,' — were  not 
those  your  own  words,  child?  eh?"  added 
Lord   Moldaw,  addressing  his  daughter, 
who    was   leaning  on   her   lover's    arm : 
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"  Did  you  not  say,  Laura,  that  you  were 
determined  to  disobey  me  on  that  point  ? 
eh  ?  why  don't  you  answer,  child  ?  you 
are  generally  ready  enough  with  3'our 
tongue ;  as  like  your  poor  mother  in  that^ 
as  one  shot  is  to  another,"  muttered  his 
lordship,  in  a  kind  of  parenthesis :  "  But 
did  you  not  tell  me,  child,"  continued  the 
tormenting  old  Baron,  "  that  some  very 
high  authority  forbid  your  marrying  Lord 
Glenalbourne  ?  you  made  use  of  those 
words,  I  think,  did  you  not  ?  eh  ?'* 

Lord  Glenalbourne  (for  so  we  must  in 
future  call  him)  looked  down  on  Laura 
with  an  inquiring  look,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  expression  strongly  indi- 
cating a  disbelief  of  Lord  Moldaw's  asser- 
tion. 

Laura  continued  silent,  and  her  father 
proceeded  :  "  Well !  'tis  really  surprising 
to  observe  the  inconsistency  of  woman- 
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kind  ;  half  an  hour  ago,  that  girl  was  for 
galloping  to  the  other  end  of  the  globe  to 
avoid  you  ;  and  now  she  is  clinging  to  you, 
as  if  you  were  part  of  herself;  half  an 
hour  ago,  her  tongue  was  running  ninety- 
nine  to  the  dozen,  and  now  I  cannot  get 
an  answer  to  a  simple  question." 

**  A  simple  question  indeed !"  repeated 
Laura,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  oh— and  so  you  have  at  last  re- 
covered the  use  of  your  unruly  member, 
Miss?  eh?"  observed  Lord  Moldaw, 
"  and  with  it,  perhaps,  your  abhorrence 
of  *  vain  and  empty  distinctions^^  eh? 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  consistency!  how  I 
do  admire  it !  Should  you,  however,  con- 
descend to  marry  that  curly-headed  fel- 
low, you  will  probably  not  object  to  his 
bearing  the  title  (to  which  he  is  heir  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle)  provided  he  allow 
you  to  be  always  plain  Mistress  Glenal- 
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bourne,  eh  ?  won't  that  suit  your  humble 
desires,  Miss  ? 

Lord  Glenalbourne  looked  (with  an 
expression  of  love  and  admiration)  on  his 
beautiful  bride-elect,  as  he  smilingly  re- 
plied, "  You  shall  be  called  by  any  name 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  you,  my  dear 
Laura ;  but  plain  Mrs.  Glenalbourne  you 
can  never  be." 

"  How  cordially  1  hate  punsters  and 
flatterers,"  observed  Lord  Moldaw,  **  and 
yet  I  suspect  the  fates  have  decreed,  that 
I  am  to  have  the  two  united  in  my  future 
son-in-law.  But,  jesting  apart,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  with  a 
whole  neck — faith,  your's  is  long  enough 
already — it  stands  in  no  need  of  stretch- 
ing, I  can  tell  you."  Here  Laura  gave 
an  involuntarily  shudder,  whilst  the  bloom 
fled  instantaneously  from  her  cheeks,  and 
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left  them  as  colourless  as  the  white  robe 
in  which  she  was  clothed. 

**  Let  me  entreat  you/'  said  Lord 
Glenalbourne,  <*  not  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  that  horrid  event  for  the  future ; 
truly,  it  is  not  a  subject  calculated  to 
amuse  either  Laura  or  myself." 

"  Why  no,  certainly  not,''  replied 
Lord  Moldaw,  "  I  confess  I  have  been 
rather  incautious ;  I  might  have  remem- 
bered the  old  proverb;  bat  I  will  be 
more  chaiy  for  the  future — I  will  not 
even  allow  any  of  my  family  to  mention 
the  word  hemp  in  your  presence." 

*' My  dear  father!"  exclaimed  Laura, 
**  how  can  you  jest  on  such  an  awful  sub- 
ject ?  How  can  you  endure  to  talk  light- 
ly of  an  event,  the  bare  idea  of  which, 
seems  to  curdle  the  blood  at  my  heart  ?" 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  replied  his  Lordship, 
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dryly,  *'  your  blood  is  younger  than  mine  ; 
and  very  likely  of  a  more  curdling  na- 
ture.    Joy,    my  child,   affects    different 
people  in   different   ways ;    you,  for  in- 
stance, are  disposed  to  be  serious  and  sen- 
timental— I,  on    the  contrary,  have  felt 
inclined  to  jest  and  be  merry,  ever  since 
I  received  that  young  gentleman*s  letter 
this  morning.      I  have  never  liked  the 
name  of  Sherburne  since  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1745,"  continued  his  Lordship,  ad- 
dressing the  Earl,  "  and  that  is  the  honest 
truth,    which    should    be  spoken   at  all 
times.     You  will  allow  that,  I  suppose  ? 
eh?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Lord  Glenal- 
bourne,  a  slight  colour  tinging  his  dark 
face,  "  undoubtedly  at  all  times  when  ab- 
solute necessity  compels  us  to  speak ;  but 
I  would  not  unnecessarily  wound  a  per- 
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son's  feelings,  by  telling*  them  an  unplea- 
sant truth ;  unless,  by  so  doing",  I  could 
benefit  them.  There  is  an  old  proverb, 
which  says,  *  Non  agni  verita  si  deve  dire 
in  agni  tempo/  " 

'*  Ay,  ay,  *  the  blood  of  the  Percys'  is 
still  hot  within  you^  I  see,"  replied  Lord 
Moldaw,  with  a  smile ;  but  I  am  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  cavil  this  morning  ; 
your  uncle's  death  has  put  me  in  a  capital 
humour — he  beat  his  march  in  excellent 
time — nothing  could  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, to  be  sure !  especially,  as  he 
never  did  you  a  grain  of  good,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  And  how  singu- 
lar it  was,  that  you  should  hear  of  his 
death  on  the  16th — the  very  day  you  left 
the  Tower.     Was  it  not  odd  ?  eh  ?" 

Lord  Glenalbourne  was  at  that  moment 
looking  on  Laura  with  so  much  earnest- 
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ness,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  old  gentle- 
man's interrogatory;  but  his  Lordship's 
garrulity  was  not  to  be  routed  by  the  in- 
attention of  his  auditor. — *'  I  do  love  to 
receive  answers  to  my  questions,  certainly ; 
but  you  shall  soon  tire  of  your  present  em- 
ployment, my  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  I  am  an  old  traveller  on  the  high 
love-road,  and  you  have  only  just  begun 
your  journey.  But,  my  good  sir,  will 
you  only  condescend  to  answer  me  one 
question  ?  have  you  seen  my  nephew  ? 
eh? 

"  Yes — \i\y  Jir^t  inquiry  was  for  my 
friend ;  it  was  not  likely  I  should  forget 
Kenard  Lutterworth — for,  without  his  aid, 
my  honour  would  have  been  tarnished, 
my  life  sacrificed,  my  best-beloved 
wretched !" 

"  Come,  come,  that's  very  good,  ver^  pro- 
N  2 
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per/'  obsen^ed  Lord  Moldaw,  **  I  love 
gratitude  ;  but  how  came  you  to  know 
that  Laura  was  in  the  plantation?  eh?" 

*^  Kenard  told  me  she  was  here,  and 
he  promised  to  join  us  in  a  few  minutes." 

*'  Oh,  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Lord  Mol- 
daw," 1  had  no  idea  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place  directly  you  arrived — have  you 
the  licence  in  your  pocket?  eh  ?" 

liOrd  Glenalbourne  and  Laura  could 
not  forbear  a  smile  at  the  old  gentleman's 
attempt  at  wit ;  and  he  continued,  "  I 
hate  punning  most  cordially;  but  I  gave 
you  that,  Sir,  in  return  for  plain  Mrs. 
Glenalbourne.  And  now,  Laura, my  dear," 
said  his  Lordship,  seriously,  "  1  hope  you 
will  forgive  the  little  trial  I  made  of  your 
constancy,  in  consideration  of  Xhefree  con- 
sent I  now  give  to  your  marrying  the  man 
of  your  choice ;   and  may  every  blessing 
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atteQd  you  both  !      For  the  present  I  will 
leave  you  to  talk  over  past  troubles  and 
future  joys." 

With  the  reader's  permission,  I  will  fol- 
low his  Lordship's  example. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


An  evil  wife  is  a  yoke  shaken  to  and  fro  :  he  that  hath 
hold  of  her,  is  as  though  he  held  a  scorpion." 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

On  se  corrige  quelquefois  niieux  par  la  vue  de  mal  que  par 
Texemple  du  bien  ;  et  il  est  bon  de  s'accoutumer  a  proliter  du 
mal,  puiqu'il  est  si  ordinaire,  au  lieu  que  le  hien  est  si  rare. 

Pensees  de  Blaise  Pascal. 


As  I  have  now,  in  the  true,  old  fa- 
shioned syle,  restored  *^'  my  hero  and  he- 
roine"  to  happiness  and  each  other;  it 
Avill  naturally  be  expected  by  the  reasona- 
ble reader,  that  I  should  relieve  him  from 
any  further  toil :  whilst  on  the  contrary, 
the  fair,  novel-reading  nymph  will  ex- 
pect to  be  entertained  with  an  elaborate 
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description  of  the  bride's  wedding-dress, 
&c. — and  truly  it  grieves  me  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  disappointing  these  two 
respectable  personages.  But  in  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  conclude  my  narrative 
without  giving  some  further  account  of 
Kenard  Lutterworth ;  and  secondly,  I 
am  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  terms  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  parts  of  a  lady's 
dress,  that  \^ere  I  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  Laura's  attire,  'tis  ten  chances  to  one, 
but  I  should  expose  myself  to  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  my  fair  readers.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  bursts  of  laughter  I  once 
excited  (amongst  a  parcel  of  ill-bred,  gig- 
ling  misses),  by  mistaking  a  pea-green 
grogram  for  a  tea-green  taffeta ;  and 
calling  an  old  t?ihby's  farthingale,  hev fur- 
below. Since  that  eventful  evening,  I  have 
avoided^  a  woman's  wardrobe,  as  I  would 
a  whirlpool.     Under  such  circumstances, 
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I  feel  confident  that  the  good  natured  reader 
will  readily  release  me  from  the  arduous 
task  of  describing  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with 
my  story  (in  my  own  way),  and  merely 
observe,  that  Laura's  dress  was  as  simple 
as  it  was  becoming,  and  that  her  demean- 
our at  the  altar  was  as  chaste  and  unaf- 
fected, as  her  mind  was  pure. 

Lord  Bacon  says  (in  his  essay  upon 
Beauty)  "  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is 
more  than  that  of  colour  ;  and  that  of  de- 
cent and  gracious  motion  more  than  fa- 
vour. That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty^ 
which  a  picture  cannot  express;  no  not 
the  first  sight  of  the  life."  Such  exactly, 
was  the  beauty  of  Laura  Seville — and  for 
that  reason  I  have  refrained  (throughout 
the  whole  book)  from  drawing  a  sketch 
of  her  person. 

The  marriages  of  Lord  Glenalbourne, 
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Kenard  Lutterworth,   and  Lord  Carling- 
ton,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May,  IToG, 
in  the    private   chapel    at     Beltingham. 
Lady  Mary  Seaham  acted  as  bridemaid 
to  her  cousin  Laura^    and    accompanied 
her  and  Lord  Glenalbourne,  on  the  fol- 
lowing* day,   to  Wentbridg-e  Park.     Her 
Ladyship's  countenance   was  arrayed  in 
smiles,  on  the  jo}ful  occasion  ;  but  an  ac- 
curate observer  would  soon   have  disco- 
vered, that  they  were  not  the  smiles  of  the 
heart:  it  is  true,  she  rejoiced  in  the  hap- 
piness of  her  friends — yet  she  could  not 
but  feel,  that  her  own  happiness  was  de- 
stroyed for  ever — she  saw  clearly  that  the 
only  man  she  could  ever  love,  had  united 
himself  to  a  woman,  who  was  in  no  re- 
spect calculated  to  increase  his  worldly 
comfort.     Had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
Lady  Mary  felt  that  she   could  have  re- 
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signed  her  hopes,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at 
least  without  wretchedness.  1  ought  to 
observe,  that  her  Ladyship  had  not  failed 
to  remark  (with  the  quick  eye  of  woman) 
a  strikins:  alteration  in  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth's  conduct  towards  her,  shortly  after 
his  return  from  the  continent,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1755.  He  had  left  her 
some  years  before,  a  sweet,  playful,  affec- 
tionate girl ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  England 
he  found  her  a  fascinating,  lovely,  well- 
informed  young  woman — possessing  all 
those  amiable  qualifications,  which  are  so 
well  calculated  to  render  the  married 
state,  in  this  life,  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  to 
come.  Kenard  was  struck  by  her  worth 
and  beauty,  and  felt  that  she  was  the  wo- 
man, of  all  others,  best  suited  to  insure 
his  happiness.  But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, at  that  time,  that  a  noble  Duke, 
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and  a  right  honourable  Earl,  were  her 
Ladyship's  most  humble  admirers — and 
Kenard  would  not,  for  empires,  have  sa- 
crificed her  future  prospects  for  his  own 
selfish  desires  :  he  could  only  offer  her  a 
cottage  in  lieu  of  a  palace,  and  therefore 
crushed  his  love  in  its  infancy.  Little  did 
he  know  that  it  was  reciprocal — little  did 
he  know  that  Mary  Seaham  would  rather 
have  been  the  wife  of  Kenard  Lutterworth, 
and  had  but  a  "  dinner  of  herbs,"  than 
have  worn  the  proudest  diadem  that  Eng- 
land could  bestow. 

Kenard  was  not  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  woman,  else  he  would  have  sus- 
pected the  timidity  and  reserve  of  his 
fair  cousin.  Shortly  after  his  visit  to 
Selby  Park,  he  went  to  his  uncle  Mol- 
daw's,  where  he  was  eventually  bewitch- 
ed by  the  apparently  artless  manners  of 
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HaiTiet   Seville    (as    she  was  called  by 
courtesy '^). 

Had  Kenard's  intended  marriage  been 
made  public,  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
circumstance  for  Lady   Mary  ;    but    she 
was   unfortunately  kept  in   ignorance  of 
the  event,  until  a  few  days  before  it  took 
place  :  poor  girl !  who  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  agony  of  her  heart,  when  she 
heard  the  unexpected  intelligence  ?  She 
knew  full  well,   (for  what  is  so  quick  as 
the  eye  of  love  ?)  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  she  was  dear  to  Kenard ;  but 
this   thought    only   brought   misery   and 
self-reproach  in  its  train.     She   blamed 
herself,  and  bitterly  too,   for  having  as- 
sumed a  coldness  that  was  foreign  to  her 
heart :  she  censured  herself  (ay,  and  se- 


*  Harriet's  real  name  was  Medwin  ;  she  was  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Lord  Moldaw,  by  Lady  Matilda  Medwin, 
and  was  upwards  of  a  year  older  than  her  sister  Laura. 
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verely  too)  for  the  only  affectation  she 
had  ever  practised,  viz.  the  affectation  of 
indifference  to  the  object  that  she  almost 
idolized, 

Kenard  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  honey-moon,  before  he  discovered 
that  he  had  made  an  imprudent  choice ; 
and  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the  flattery 
and  sophistication  of  a  selfish,  heartless 
woman.  He  saw,  with  the  bitterest  re- 
gret, that  his  vanity  had  been  the  snare 
throug-h  which  he  had  fallen ;  he  had  not 
been  proof  against  the  flattery  of  an  art- 
ful woman — and  the  happiness  of  his 
future  life  was  sacrificed  by  one  fatal  error 
of  judgment.  But  Kenard's  is  by  no 
means  a  singular  instance;  there  are 
thousands  of  men,  (yes,  and  sensible  men 
too)  who  have,  like  him,  suffered  their 
judgment  to  slumber  whilst  their  vanity 
was  flattered — who  have  allowed  their 
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good  sense  to  lie  dormant,  whilst  they 
listened  to  the  blandishments  of  the  fair 
deceiver. 

Mrs.  Lutterworth  had,  before  her  mar- 
riage, most  effectually  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing her  real  temper  and  disposition 
from  her  lover,  and  (by  her  apparent 
tenderness  and  affection)  kindled  the 
spark  of  gratitude  and  (eventually  of) 
love,  in  the  heart  of  the  unsuspecting 
Kenard  ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  secured 
him,  than  she  cast  aside  the  veil  she  had 
so  long  assumed  in  his  presence,  and  ex- 
hibited her  mind  in  all  its  native  de- 
formity. If  he  gently  rebuked  her  for 
any  impropriety  of  conduct,  she  did  not, 
as  before  their  marriage,  quietly  submit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  defended  her 
cause  in  a  manner  the  most  provoking 
and  pertinacious  that  can  be  imagined. 
She  perpetually  irritated  him  by  arguing 
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on  points  of  no  moment — by  thwarting 
him  on   every  trifling  occasion — and  by 
showing  him  daily,  nay,  hourly,  that  she 
was  determined  on  having  her  own  way. 
She  neglected    no    opportunity    of    ad- 
vancing sentiments,  which  she  knew  to 
be  in  direct   opposition  to   those   of  her 
husband;  in  fact,  she  fought  hard  for  su- 
premacy, and  in  the  end  she  gained  the 
victory,  but  lost  for  ever,  the  affection  of 
her  husband.     Oh !  how  sincerely    do  I 
wish,  that  I   could  prevail  upon  my  fair 
countrywomen,  to  lay  aside  that  habit  of 
indifference  to  their  husbands'  v^ishes,  and 
that  desire  for  mastery,  which  character- 
izes the  conduct  of  many  women,   whose 
names  I  could  mention.    Oh  !  how  I  wish 
I  possessed  the  tongue  of  an  angel,   that 
I  might  succeed  in  persuading  them,  that 

When  most  they  yield,  'tis  then  they  govern  most. 

It  would  be  needless  to  tire  my  readers 
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by  entering  into  a  detail  of  Kenard's  do- 
mestic misery  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  a 
few  months  after  his  unfortunate  marriage, 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  was 
advised  by  his  physicians  to  quit  England, 
and  reside  for  three  or  four  years  on  the 
Continent :  he  accordingly  embarked 
from  Dover,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1756,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  arrived 
at  Versailles,  where  he  had  been  recom- 
mended to  take  up  his  abode — as  its  shady 
walks,  excellent  libraries^  and  various 
amusements,  rendered  it  a  most  desirable 
residence.  He  had  lived  there  with  his 
unamiable  partner,  upwards  of  three 
years,  when  he  was  joined  by  his  mother 
and  her  niece.  Lady  Mary  Seaham,  whose 
health  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very 
precarious  state  :  but  she  fancied  the  air 
of  Versailles  did  not  agree  with  her,  and 
therefore,  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to  take 
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a  house  at  Passy.  About  three  weeks 
after  their  removal  to  that  charming  vil- 
la ge^,  a  note  was  delivered  to  Harriet, 
which  appeared  to  cause  her  unusual  agi- 
tation. 

"  Who  is  that  note  from,  my  dear  ?" 
inquired  Kenard,  rather  eagerly  ;  "  no 
bad  news  from  Passy,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  its  merely  a  few  lines  from 
Madame  Rougemont  —  she  wishes  me 
particularly,  to  meet  a  large  party  at  her 
house  this  evening ;  and  as  it  will  be  late 
before  they  separate,  she  has  offered  me  a 
bed — what  a  dear,  kind  creature  she  is  !" 

**  But  you  cannot  possibly  go,  my 
dear/'  observed  Kenard. 

**  Why  not,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  ?" 

"  Because  we  promised  to  dine  at  Passy 
to-day,  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  disap- 
point my  mother." 
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"  But  you  surely  don't  imagine  that  / 
am  going  to  stand  upon  ceremony  with 
your  mother,  do  you,  sir  ?  there's  nothing 
to  hinder  i/o/i  from  going,  you  know." 

"True,"  replied  Kenard;  "but  has 
not  Madame  Rougemont  given  you  very 
short  notice  ?  Ought  you  not  to  have 
received  the  invitation  some  time  ago?" 

"  Oh — those  kind  of  things  are  not 
regarded  amongst  friends,  and  you  know 
we   are   extremely    intimate." 

"Indeed  you  are,''  replied  Kenard, 
gravely ;  **  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
number  such  a  woman  in  the  list  of 
your  friends." 

"Such  a  w^oman,  Sir!"  repeated  (the 
once  seemingly  gentle  and  affectionate) 
Harriet,  in  the  tone  of  a  virago,  "  Such 
a  woman,  Sir !  what  do  you  know  about 
her  ?" 
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**  Nothing  in  her  favor,''  replied 
Kenard,  dryly. 

**  Why,  Sir,  what  can  you  know  to 
her  prejudice?  You  have  not  seen  her 
above  half  a  dozen  times  at  the  utmost." 

"  No  matter,''  replied  Kenard,  "  I 
have,  notwithstanding',  seen  her  often 
enough  to  discover  that  she  is  not  a 
modest  woman,  and,  therefore,  a  very 
improper   associate  for  you,  Harriet." 

"  Nonsense — nonsense — she  is  as  sweet 
a  creature   as  ever   existed." 

"  I  will  not  argvie  the  point  with  you, 
my  dear,"  observed  Kenard;  '*  but  I 
wish  you  to  decline  her  invitation,  lest 
my  mother  should  feel  hurt  at  your 
showing  such  a  decided  preference  for 
a  comparative  stranger." 

"  A  stranger  do  you  call  her  ?  Why 
have   I   not  been  intimately  acquainted 

VOL.    II.  O 
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with  her  for  these  last  three  months? 
But  stranger  or  not  stranger,  I  am  de- 
termined upon  going,  Sir — for  there's 
nothing  I  hate  more  than  the  stupid 
prosy  parties  we  always  meet  at  your 
mother's ;  I  declare  I  have  never  seen  any 
better  company  at  Passy  than  a  BufFon, 
or  a  Barthelemy,  or  a  whole  tribe  of 
old  Tabbies,  and  you  know  veiy  well, 
I  detest  both  my  aunt  and  Mary  Seaham 
with   my  whole   heart." 

**  I  did  not  know  it,''  replied  Keriard, 
colouring  as  he  spoke,  *'  and  I  request 
you  will  never  again  make  use  of  such 
language  in  my  presence,  but  remember, 
for  the  future,  that  your  aunt  is  my 
mother'* 

"  You  are  a  complete  Tyrant !"  voci- 
ferated the  once  submissive  Harriet. 
*^0h,  how  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
your  face!" 
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"  In  that  wish  I  may  be  allowed  to 
join,"  replied  Kenard  (irritated  by  his 
wife's  manner),  '^  since  unbounded  in- 
dulgence on  my  part,  has  only  obtained 
for   me   the   title   of  Tyrant'' 

"  And  the  only  one  you  deserve, 
Sir,"  screamed  Mrs.  Lutterworth,  "  and 
you  may  go  where  you  please  this 
evening,  but  I  am  resolved  upon  going 
to   my  friend's   party." 

"  Oh  !  Harriet,"  said  Kenard,  in  the 
subdued  mournful  voice  of  a  sufferer^ 
**  Oh,  Harriet — ^how  can  you  delight 
in  annoying  me?  Have  you  forgotten 
that  Dr.  Thuret  told  you  (only  yesterday), 
that  my  very  existence  depended  upon 
my   mind  being  kept  tranquil?''' 

"  All  mere  fiddle-faddle  !  I  don't 
believe  you  are  half  so  ill  as  you  pre- 
tend." 
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"  May  Heaven  forgive  you !"  exclaimed 
Ken  arc! ,  with  a  sigh. 

"Then  it's  settled,"  said  Harriet, 
"  you  go  to  Passy,  and  /,  to  Madame 
Rougemont's.  I  shall  not  return  before 
to-morrow  evening — therefore  don't  ex- 
pect me   at    dinner." 

*' Allow  me  to  look  at  that  note — 
will  you  ?"  said  Kenard  3  "  the  direction 
is   not   written   in    a  foreign  hand." 

Mrs.  Lutterworth  made  no  reply,  but 
instantly  tore  the  paper  into  atoms  : 
such  conduct  would  probably  have  excited 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  other  man, 
but  Kenard  was  the  most  unsuspicious 
of  his  sex,  and  merely  considered  the 
act  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  way- 
wardness  of  his   wife's   temper. 

"  Ay,  me  !"  said  Kenard,  sorrowfully, 
throwing    himself    back    in    his    chair. 
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"  what  a  curious  compound  is  woman  ! 
As  for  you,  Harriet,  you  are  not  a 
degree  better  than  a  spoiled  child;  but 
1  ought  to  have  ruled  you  from  the 
beginning'  *with  a  rod  of  iron/  instead 
of  submitting  to  your  caprices — though, 
when  a  man  is  in  ill  health,  he  will 
generally  yield  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness  ;  I  cannot,  however,  say, 
that  my  supine  submission  has  been 
productive  of  the  desired  effect;  but, 
perhaps,  when  you  have  lost  me,  Harriet, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  your  errors — and 
something  tells  me,  that  ere  the  returning 
spring,  this  poor  frail  body  will  be  laid 
in  the   dust." 

"  Oh  !  don't  talk  so,  my  love,''  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lutterworth,  who  thought 
it  would  be  decorous  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  feeling,  as  she  possessed 
not  the  reality;    **  Oh !  pray  don't  talk 
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SO,  dear,  without  you  wish  to  throw  me 
into  hysterics;  don't  work  upon  my 
tender  feelings  by  talking  of  death,  but 
go  and  dine  with  your  mother,  and  I 
will  prepare  for  Madame  Rougemont, 
as  she   expects   me  at   dinner/' 

"  At  dinner,''  repeated  Kenard,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  **  I  thought  you  said 
it   was  only    an   evening  party?'* 

^*  I  said  no  such  thing.  Sir,  I  am 
positive,"  replied  the  unblushing  Harriet. 

"  You  certainly  did,"  observed  Kenard, 
"  or  my   ears  deceived  me." 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lutterworth, 
casting  her  eyes  up  to  the  .ceiling,  as 
if  imploring  it  to  bear  testimony  to  her 
innocence,  **  Oh — are  you  not  ashamed 
to  utter  such  a  falsehood  ?  But  I  will  not 
argue  with  you,  for  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare — and  it's  time,  Sir,  you  set 
off-  -you  know  your  mother  dines  early." 
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"I  shall  not  go  to  Passy,  now — I  do 
not  feel  equal  to  the  least  exertion. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  these 
daily  bickerings  have  on  my  health — 
you  will  not  believe  me  perhaps,  but  1 
feel  much  worse  than  I  did  only  an 
hour  ago." 

Mrs.  Lutterworth  again  had  recourse 
to  the  ceiling,  but  (to  the  great  relief 
of  poor  Kenard)  marched  out  of  the 
room   without   uttering   a   syllable. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Oh  indignity.  Oh  blot 

To  honour  and  religion  !" 

Samson  Agonistes. 

*  Upon  his  brow 
The  damps  of  death  are  settling, — and  his  eyes 
Grow  fixed  and  meaning  less.     She  marks  the  change 
With  desperate  earnestness  ;  and  staying  even 
Her  breath,  that  nothing  may  disturb  the  hush. 
Lays  her  wan  cheek  still  closer  to  his  heart. 
And  listens  as  its  varying  pulses  move, — 
Haply  to  catch  some  sound  betokening  life. 

The  Closing  Scene.     Alaric  A.  Watts. 


The  following  evening-,  as  Kenard  was 
amusing'  himself  with  the  innocent  prattle 
of   his  little  Mary  (an  interesting  child 


*  There  are  three  or  four  quotations  (in  the  course  of  the 
book)  for  which  I  am  answerable,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

EditoT. 
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of  three  years  old),  the  servant  entered 
with  a  note,  which  Kenard  instantly 
recognised  to  be  his  wife*s  writing-,  and 
tearing"  it  hastily  open,  he  read  as 
follows : 

**  Before  you  receive  this,  I  shall  have 
quitted   Prance,  with   a   protector,    who 
has  sworn  to  love  and  defend  me  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  existence — do  not,  there- 
fore,   give    yourself    any    trouble    about 
me.     I   have  no  doubt  we  shall  both  be 
much  happier    now    we    are    separated  ; 
and   I   have   not    the    least   objection    to 
let    Mary    live    with    you — indeed,     it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  her 
with  me  at  present.     I  suppose  you  will 
apply  for  a    divorce,    and    I    hope    you 
will   succeed  in  obtaining   it, 

*'  Harriet." 

o  2 
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**  Gracious  Heaven  !''   exclaimed  Ken- 
ard,    letting    fall    the    execrable   scrawl, 
"  surely  now  the  measure  of  my  sorrows 
must  be  full!'*    He  then  pressed  his  little 
Mary  to  his  heart  with  frantic  emotion, 
whilst  tears  of  bitterness  and  shame  fell 
from  his   manly   eyes.     ''  Oh  !    that   thy 
mother    had    planted    a   dag-ger    in    my 
heart  !''    he   exclaimed,   "  ere   she    com- 
mitted this   accursed  deed;    then    would 
I  have  blessed  her — ay— e'en   with    my 
latest   breath  !     Oh,  my  child,"    he  con- 
tinued, in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  "  we  are 
disgraced — disgraced   for  ever." 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  dear 
Papa  ?"  lisped  the  affectionate  child; 
**  is  own  dear  Papa  worse?"  she  added, 
kissing   him   fondly   as   she  spoke. 

Kenard  immediately  rang  the  bell, 
and    having    given   his    little   Mary    in 
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charge  to  her  nurse,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  sofa,  in  an  agony  of  mind 
that    beggars   all  description. 

"  Oh  that  torment  should  not  be  confin'd 

To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores, 

With  maladies  innumerable 

In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins  j 

But  must  secret  passage  find 

To  th*  inmost  mind. 

There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accidents. 

And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey, 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense, 

Though  void  of  corporeal  sense." 

Poor  Kenard  spent  the  whole  of  the 
night  without  closing  his  eyes,  or  even 
entering  his  bed;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
were  his  feelings  excited,  that  his  mind 
seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  But 
the  agony  of  his  sensations  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  placed  in  a  similar 
situation. 

I   have    been    informed,   that    in    all 
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cases  of  criminal  intercourse  in  China, 
the  weight  of  punishment  invariably  falls 
heaviest  on  the  female,  and  'tis  right 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for  let  a  woman 
but   arm  herself  with 

"The  sun-clad  power  of  chastiiij,"^ 

and  she  will  never  fail  to  awe  the  most 
abandoned  libertine;  let  a  woman  only 
conduct  herself  with  strict  propriety,  and 
1  would  stake  my  existence^  that  her 
honour  would  never  be  in  danger  ; — 
there  is  something  in  the  expression  of 
a  chaste  eye,  that  would  abash  even 
the  vilest  of  our  sex. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Kenard 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  mother,  request- 
ing her  to  come  to  him  immediately ;  and 
on  her  arrival  (at  Versailles),  she  found 
him  in  a  high  fever,  both  of  mind  and 
hodi/,     Mrs.  Lutterworth  heard  the  intel- 
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lig'ence  of  Harrietts  elopement  with  mixed 
feelings  of  horror,  disgust,  and  indigna- 
tion ;  she  was  a  proud,  high-spirited  wo- 
man, and  felt  most  poignantly  the  dis- 
grace that  had  been  brought  on  her  only, 
and  beloved  son. 

**  Pursue  them  !"  she  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently, "  pursue  them,  and  take  instant 
vengeance  on  the  seducer !" 

"  No,"  replied  Kenard,  mournfully, 
"  that  would  be  wroncj^  for  the  Almighty 
hath  said,  '  vengeance  is  mine.^  " 

"  Ay,  my  son,  but  nevertheless,  revenge 
is  aweety 

"  I  doubt  that,"  replied  Kenard;  ''  at 
all  events,  the  refraining  from  it  is  sweeter 
— besides,  my  dear  mother,  pursuit  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  know  not  where  they  are  gone  ; 
and,  secondly,!  am  not  equal  to  the  slight- 
est exertion.    I  feel  much  worse  since  yes- 
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terday.  I  wish  you  would  send  for  my 
cousin  Mary,  and  take  up  your  abode  with 
me  for  the  present." 

Mrs.  Lutterworth  looked  earnestly  at 
her  son  for  a  few  moments,  then  drew  her 
chair  close  to  his,  and  affectionately  tak- 
ing his  hand,  she  said,  "  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect, that  you  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  her  heart ;  is  it  so,  my  dear  ?" 

"  What  secret?"  inquired  Kenard. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  it, — well,  no 
matter;  only  procure  a  divorce  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  you  shall  then  know  all. 
Out  of  evil,  frequently  springs  good:  and 
so  it  will  be,  I  hoj)e,  in  this  instance. 
Poor  Mary,  she  will  be  dreadfully  shocked 
when  she  hears  of  your  misfortune.  Have 
you  no  idea  who  is  the  partner  in  your 
wife's  guilt  ?" 

"  Let  us  drop  the  accursed  subject,  for 
heaven's  sake!"  exclaimed  Kenard,  press- 
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ing  his  hand  to  his  burning-  forehead; 
**  for  the  bare  thought  is  distraction.  I 
wish  you  would  undertake  the  task  of 
relating  the  disgraceful  event  to  Glenal- 
bourne  ;  and  tell  him  to  come,  and  bring 
Laiu'a  with  him,  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

"  I  will  write  to  him,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lutterworth,  "  but  I  cannot  request  him 
to  leave  his  country  again.  You  forget, 
Kenard,  surely,  that  he  has  already  paid 
you  three  visits." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Kenard,  sor- 
rowfully, **  but  I  wish  to  see  him  once 
more;  and  to  be  candid  with  you,  my 
dear  mother,  I  feel  I  have  not  long  to 
live.  In  addition  to  my  other  maladies, 
I  (last  night),  ruptured  a  blood- vessel." 

Mrs.  Lutterworth  burst  into  tears,  and 
(as  she  imprinted  a  kiss  of  maternal  af- 
fection on  the  feverish  lips  of  her  only 
child),  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  exe- 
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crating  the  woman,    who  had  been  the 
destroyer  of  his  health  and  happiness." 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Kenard,  whilst  tears  of  grief  and  shame 
filled  his  expressive  eyes,  "  do  not  weep, 
or  you  will  unman  me  !  I  have  sent  for 
Dr.  Thuret,"  he  continued,  ''  for  my  blood 
seems  boiling' ill  my  veins,  and  perhaps, 
he  can  afford  me  some  temporary  relief." 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Thuret  entered  the 
room,  and  was  visibly  shocked  at  the  al- 
teration which  had  taken  place  in  Ke- 
nard's  appearance.  He  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  bed,  and  requested  Mrs. 
Lutterworth  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
she  thought  would  be  most  likely  to  alle- 
viate the  tortures  of  his  mind. 

As  Kenard  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
his  mother  and  cousin  should  reside  with 
him,  they  lost  no  time  in  complying"  with 
his  wish ;    but   gave    up    their   house  at 
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Passy,  and,  once  more,  resumed  their  re- 
sidence at  Versailles. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  Kenard's  illness,  I  will,  there- 
fore, pass  over  a  few  unimportant  inci- 
dents, and  continue  my  narrative  from 
the  third  week  after  his  wife's  elopement; 
when  Mrs.  Lutterworth  was  called  out  of 
her  son's  apartment,  and  informed  that  a 
messenger  had  arrived  from  Brussels  with 
a  letter,  and  that  he  would  not  deliver  it 
into  any  hands  excepting  Kenard's  ;  but 
as  he  (poor  fellow),  was  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  delirium,  the  man  agreed  to  leave 
the  letter  in  Mrs.  Lutterworth's  charge, 
and  to  call  on  the  following  day  for  an 
answer. 

Kenard  passed  a  better  night  than 
usual,  and  appeared  easier,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  than  he  had  been  since  his 
wife's  disgraceful  flight. 
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Mrs.  Lutterworth  saw  by  the  direction 
of  the  letter,  that  it  was  from  Harriet, 
and  consulted  with  Dr.  Thuret  as  to  the 
propriety  of  allowing  her  son  to  see  it; 
but  as  the  doctor  concluded  it  contained 
a  desire  for  pardon,  and  an  offer  of  re- 
conciliation, he  advised  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  Kenard's  perusal :  he  told 
her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieved her  son  had  but  a  few  days  to  live, 
and  recommended  her  to  send  an  express 
forward,  in  order  to  hasten  Lord  Glenal- 
bourne's  arrival.  Mrs.  Lutterworth's  feel- 
ings (on  hearing  this  awful  information), 
may  be  conceived  but  not  described, 

Harriet's  letter  was,  (as  Dr.  Thuret 
suspected),  of  a  penitent  nature ;  she 
acknowledged  her  guilt,  and  implored 
her  husband  to  receive  her  again  ;  assur- 
ing him,  that  for  the  future  she  would  be 
the  most  submissive  of  wives.   It  appeared 
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by  her  confession,  that  her  seducer  was 
no  other  than  the  perjured,  g'uilty  Lord 
Lewiston. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Harriet 
(at  the  house  of  Madame  Rougemont), 
for  several  weeks  before  she  quitted  the 
protection  of  her  husband  ;  to  whom  she 
never  thought  of  returning,  until  con- 
vinced, by  the  conduct  of  her  seducer,  that 
he  was  weary  of  her. 

When  Kenard  had  read  Harriet's  let- 
ter, he  requested  to  be  supplied  with 
writing  materials ;  and  after  his  mother 
and  Lady  Mary  had  assisted  in  raising 
him  in  his  bed,  he  wrote,  (with  a  trem- 
bling hand),  the  following  reply  : — 

"  The  messenger  arrived  last  night 
with  your  letter,  Harriet, — but  I  was  not 
then  in  a  state  to  read  it.      I  am  rather 
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better  this  morning,  though  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  only  that  kind  of  revival 
which  occasionally  takes  place  previous 
to  dissolution.  I  will  conceal  nothing 
from  you.  Dr.  Thuret  has  just  in- 
formed me,  that  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  I  have  but  a  few  days 
to  live^  and  has  advised  me  to  seize  the 
present  hour  (whilst  free  from  delirium), 
to  settle  those  concerns  which  might 
otherwise  disturb  my  dying  moments. 
You  see  then,  Harriet,  how  useless  it 
would  be  to  grant  your  request : — no, — 
my  poor,  lost,  deluded  girl,  we  can  never 
meet  again  in  this  world.  «> 

*'  Oh,  Harriet!  what  have  I  not  suf- 
fered since  you  left  me  ! — the  burning 
fever  now  raging  in  my  veins,  is  as  nought 
when  compared  to  the  fever  of  my  mind, 
— to  the  agonizing  thoughts — to  the  tin- 
oflino;  blushes  of  shame  that  have  covered 
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my  face — and  for  whom  ?  alas  !  for  the 
wife  of  my  bosom, — for  the  chosen  of  my 
heart, — for  my  once  beloved,  but  now  lost 
Harriet ! 

**  And  for  whom  did  you  leave  me  ?  For 
a  mean,  silly  flatterer — a  perjured  vil- 
lain— a  base,  cowardly  seducer.  I  have 
now  neither  strength  nor  time  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  enormous  wickedness  of  your 
conduct;  but  I  should  have  thought,  that 
if  the  duty  you  ow  e  your  God,  if  the  love 
you  owe  your  husband,  had  not  influence 
sufficient  to  keep  you  from  committing 
the  black  sin  of  adultery,  that  at  least, 
maternal  affection  would  have  weighed 
against  the  momentary  gratification  of  a 
sinful  passion  ;  and  that  you  would  have 
curbed  a  base  inclination,  rather  than 
have  stigmatized  for  ever,  the  name  of 
your  only  child. 

"  Oh!  how  vainly  did  I  promise  myself 
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years  of  happiness  and  health — how  vainly 
did  I  imagine,  that  even  my  declining 
years  would  be  rendered  happy  by  the 
sweet  endearments  of  a  beloved  wife — but, 
alas  !  how  have  my  hopes  been  blasted !  1 
am  now  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death ; 
whilst  the  arm  which  should  have  been 
my  support  in  this  trying  hour,  is  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  thrown  in  wanton- 
ness around  the  form  of  an  adulterer!  The 
bare  idea  is  distraction. 

'*  You  ask  if  I  '  can  forgive  you  ?'  Yes, 
Harriet,  even  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven — 
and  now,  (e'en  now,  whilst  the  pains  of 
death  are  distracting  me)  do  I  implore 
you  to  leave  your  seducer,  to  repent  of 
your  errors,  and  '  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.'  For  myself,  I  can  have  nothing 
to  ask — though  it  would  have  been  some 
consolation,  to  have  been  attended  in  my 
illness,  and  to  have   reposed  my  aching 
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head  on  the  bosom  of  my  wife ;  but  she 
must  have  been  pure,  Harriet — no  charm 
could  have  arisen  froni  the  attentions  of 

an I  can  add   no  more — but,   that 

ere  this  letter  reaches  you,  the  trembling 
hand  which  now  writes  it,  will  be  cold  in 
the  tomb — and  the  heart  that  once  loved 
you  will  have  ceased  to  beat  for  ever ! 

"  Kenard  Lutterworth. 
"   Versailles,  Saturday  Morning, '' 

When  Kenard  had  concluded  the  letter, 
he  threw  himself  back,  apparently  ex- 
hausted by  his  exertion :  he  then  requested 
his  cousin  to  read  what  he  had  written; 
she  complied,  and  read  (with  quivering" 
lips)  till  she  came  to  Dr.  Thuret*s  opinion 
of  Kenard 's  speedy  dissolution  :  she  could 
proceed  no  further ;  her  heart  seemed  (as 
it  were)  in  her  throat,  her  utterance  was 
stopped — she  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on  the 
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emaciated  form  before  her,  she  beheld 
what  he  then  was,  she  remembered  what 
he  once  had  been !  'twas  too  much,  and 
(for  the  first  time  in  her  cousin's  pre- 
sence) she  gave  way  to  the  full-tide  of 
her  g-rief. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Mary,"  said  Kenard, 
"  do  not  grieve  thus — do  not  *  sorrow  as 
those  w  ho  are  without  hope,'  but  remem- 
ber how  short  will  be  the  space  ere  we 
shall  meet  in  the  presence  of  our  God. 
Then  do  not  weep,  my  dear  Mary^  but 
i-ather  rejoice  (if  you  love  me)  that  my 
sufferings  are  so  near  their  termination." 

"  i/"  she  loves  you !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Lutterworth,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  ah,  Ke- 
nard, little  do  you  know  all  she  has  suf- 
fered on  your  account — but,  I  yet  hope 
you  will  recover,  and  that  I  shall  see  you 
both  happy,  ere  I  die." 

Kenard  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
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shortly  afterwards  requested  that  his  little 
p:irl  might  be  brought  to  him.  When 
the  child  entered  the  room,  she  ran  to  her 
father,  and  tried,  but  ineffectually,  to 
climb  up  to  him  ;  Lady  Mary  immediately 
placed  her  upon  the  bed,  when  the  affec- 
tionate child  folded  her  little  arms  round 
her  father's  neck,  and  laying  her  sweet 
face  to  his,  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  own  darling,"  said  Kenard,  "  why 
these  tears  ?  why  does  my  sweet  child 
cry?': 

'^  Because  Nurse  says,  dear  Papa  is 
going  to  leave  me,"  sobbed  the  innocent 
little  creature,  "  never  to  come  back  to 
Mary  again !"  Kenard  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  in  an  agony  of  parental  fondness, 
imprinted  a  father's  last  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  and  then  sunk  back  apparently 
lifeless   on    his   pillow.      The    child   still 

VOL.    II.  P 
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clung"  to  him,  but  was  at  length  removed, 
and  carried  out  of  the  room,  sobbing  as 
though  her  httle  heart  would  break. 

Kenard  was  insensible  the  remainder 
of  the  day:  towards  night  he  fell  into  a 
disturbed  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not 
awake  until  nearly  three  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Lutterworth  had  retired  to  rest  about  an 
hour  before,  at  Lady  Mary's  request,  and 
only  her  Ladyship  and  the  Nurse  were  in 
the  room  when  Kenard  awoke  ;  the  Nurse 
(as  is  common  on  such  occasions)  was 
sound  asleep,  but  not  so.  Lady  Mary. 
She  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
with  her  watchful  eyes  fixed  on  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  sufferer,  and  on  seeing 
him  awake  she  instantly  moved  to  pre- 
pare a  draught  for  him. 

**  Do  not  leave  me,  Mary!"  exclaimed 
Kenard,  as  her  Ladyship  disappeared  from 
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his  view,  "  come  to  me  for  a  moment — I 
have  an  important  request  to  make,  and 
my  time  is  short/* 

Lady  Mary  returned  immediately  :  Ke- 
nard  then  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  press- 
ing it  fervently  to  his  feverish  lips,  was 
silent  for  some  moments,  apparently  over- 
powered by  the  force  of  his  feelings. 
"  May  I  hope,"  he  at  length  inquired, 
"  may  1  hope  you  will  be  a  mother  to  my 
poor  child  ?  gi-ant  me  this  favor,  my  dear 
cousin,  and  you  will  deprive  death  of  its 
severest  dart." 

Lady  Mary  promised  (in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  by  grief)  to  take  the  entire  charge 
of  his  child. 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mary  !  now 
I  can  die  content,"  said  Kenard,  gently 
drawing  his  cousin  closer  to  him,  and 
imprinting  a  feverish  kiss  on  her  wan 
cheek  : — '  may  God  for  ever  bless  you  !'* 
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he  continued,  *'  and    spare   you    to  fulfil 
the  sacred  task  you  have  so  kindly  under- 
taken.    Above    all    things,    Mary,  teach 
my  darling  child  to  detest  deceit  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  submit  to  any  inconveni- 
ence, to  any  disgrace,  rather  than  utter  a 
falsehood.     But  'tis  needless  to  give  such 
directions  to  you — for    I  feel  impressed 
with    the     assurance,    that    under    your 
management   (and  with  the  Almighty's 
blessing)  she  cannot  fail  of  becoming  as 
amiable  as  the  fondest  father  could  de- 
sire.    Oh  !  how  different,  how  very  differ- 
ent would    have     been     my    lot,    had    I 
married   such  a    woman  as   you,   Mary; 
then,   indeed,   should  I  have  met  *  with 
kindness,   meekness,   and  comfort;'  then 
indeed   should   I    have  possessed  '  a  help 
and  a  pillar  of  lest*  :'   but,  alas  !   suchfe- 

*    Ecclesiasticus. 
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licity  was  not  my  doom."  The  sufferer 
paused,  and  then  added  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion— **  there  was  a  time,  Mary,  when  I 
should  have  thought  myself  the  happiest 
of  men,  could  1  have  pressed  you  to  my 
heart,  and  called  you  mine — but  such'' — 

*^' Oh,  Kenard  !  Kenard!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Mary,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief; 
"  talk  not  thus,  if  you  would  not  drive 
me  to  distraction!" 

Kenard  fixed  his  expressive  eyes  on  his 
cousin  for  a  moment,  then  casting-  them 
up  to  Heaven,  he  exclaimed  :  ''  my  God  ! 
how  unsearchable  are  thy  decrees ;  but 
oh !  enable  me  to  bow  with  submission 
to  thy  will — enable  me,  not  only  to  say, 
but  to  feel,  that  infinite  wisdom  cannot 
err." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  requested  Lady 
Mary  to  retire,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  little  repose,  but  she  refused  :  he  then 
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asked  her  to  favor  him  by  reading*  the 
prayers  for  the  sick  :  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  comply ;  she  at  length 
knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and  (with  quiver- 
ing lips  and  an  almost  bursting  heart) 
began  the  form  of  prayer.  But  ere  she 
had  proceeded  many  lines,  Ken ard  pressed 
his  cold  hand  upon  hers — and  on  looking 
at  him,  she  perceived  the  awful  hue  of 
death  creeping  (as  it  were)  over  his 
manly  countenance  :  she  instantly  started 
from  her  suppliant  posture,  and  was 
proceeding  to  send  the  nurse  for  assist- 
ance, when  Kenard  said,  in  a  faint  voice: 
"  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Mary,  and  do 
not  alarm  my  mother — a  few  minutes 
more,  and  all  will  be  over !  Glenalbourne 
will  be  here  to-morrow;  but — "  here  his 
utterance  seemed  to  fail^ — he  presently 
added,  "  tell  my  friend  how  ardently  I 
wished   to    see    him   once   more,    ere  I 
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quittted  this  world  of  sorrow — but  God's 
will  be  done  :  and  now  farewell,  dearest, 
best  of  women — and  oh,  be  a  mother  to 
my  child !" 

Lady  Mary  (in  g-reat  agitation)  im- 
plored her  cousin  to  let  her  call  Dr. 
Thuret,  who  had  not  left  the  house  for 
the  last  two  days,  but  the  sufferer  rej)lied 
in  a  dying  voice  : — 

**  No^  no,  it  would  be  of  no  avail — I 
am  past  the  help  of  man — once  more, 
my  beloved  Maiy,  farewell!" 

He  now  began  to  breathe  with  great 
difficulty,  and  moved  his  head  as  if  in 
extreme  pain  :  Lady  Mary  immediately 
placed  her  left-arm  under  his  pillow, 
so  as  partly  to  raise  it — whilst  with  her 
left  hand  she  gently  put  aside  the  dark 
wavy  locks  that  hung  over  his  ample 
brow  :  he  looked  thankfully  upon  her — 
and     afterwards     appeared    in    earnest 
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prayer  for  some  minutes — when  closing 
his  eyes,  his  noble  soul  fled  its  earthly 
tenement,  and  winged  its  flight  to  those 
regions  of  bliss  and  immortality,  "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

October  2Sth,  1787. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Like  the  track  of  a  ship  in  the  ocean, 

So  may  love  in  man's  heart  be  express'd  ; 

Whilst  in  woman  this  softest  emotion, 

But  with  death  is  eras'd  from  her  breast. 

E.  F.  S 

Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 

King  Lear. 


DEARLY  BELOVED  READER, 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have 
released  you  from  your  toils  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  chapter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing' circumstance  is  the  only  apology  I 
can  offer  for  trespassing  further  upon 
your  indulgence. 

P  2 
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I  chanced,  about  three  weeks  since,  to 
have  four  young  damsels  (with  their  re- 
spective chaperons)  spending-  a  few  days 
with  me ;  and  as  my  house  is  situated  in 
a  very  retired  part  of  Yorkshire,  where 
we  cannot  conveniently  have  much  com- 
munication with  those  useful  and  amu- 
sing* establishments,  yclept  circulating 
libraries,  and,  moreover,  as  my  book- 
room  unfortunately  contains  but  few 
tomes  that  are  suited  to  tlie  taste  of 
ladies  in  general,  it  will  hardly  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  my  young  friends' 
time  should  have  hung  heavy  upon  their 
hands.  One  evening,  when  we  were 
more  than  usually  dull,  I  recollected  the 
Rebel,  which  had  been  stowed  away  for 
some  months  in  my  scrutoire,  and  thinking 
it  might,  perhaps,  afford  some  amusement 
to  the  party  assembled,  1  desired  one  of 
my  young  visitors  to  read  the  first  chap- 
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ter  aloud ;  requesting-,  at  the  same  time, 
that  each  would  pass  her  candid  opinion 
of  the  work,  and  point  out  any  error  or 
incongruity  that  might  strike  her. 

But  the  young*  gypsies  no  sooner  dis- 
covered who  was  the  author,  than  they 
commenced  a  regular  attack  upon  my 
vanity,  and  so  completely  bespattered 
me  with  praise,  that  my  old  withered 
cheeks  tingled  again.  My  pleasure  wa.s 
not,  howevei',  without  alloy,  for  I  had 
the  mortification  to  observe  one  of  the 
elderly  ladies  yawn  most  hideously  six  or 
seven  times,  and  at  length  *'  sink  into  the 
arms  of  Somnus.'' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  awake  my  aunt," 
exclaimed  Miss  Lewana  Lymington,  '*  for 
if  she  begin  to  snore,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  hear  my  cousin's  voice- — do,  Mr. 
Stanhope,  give  her  a  shake." 

I  gently  rebuked  the  fair  Lewana  for 
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the  very  coarse  turn  she  had  applied  to 
her  aunt's  thick  mannev  of  breathing ,  and 
requested  she  would  allow  her  cousin  to 
continue  the  perusal  of  my  MS.  without 
further  interruption. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recount,  either 
the  pleasant  feelings  or  the  petty  vexa- 
tions I  experienced  during"  the  perusal  of 
my  MS. ;  I  will^  therefore,  proceed  to 
state  the  reason  why  this  chapter  has  been 
added  to  the  book. 

On  the  fourth  evening*,  my  fair  friend 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
when  a  universal  exclamation  of  disap- 
pointment was  buzzed  round  the  table  : 
'*  Surely  that's  not  the  conclusion  !"  ex- 
claimed one — "  How  abrupt  and  unsatis- 
facto  y,"  observed  a  second — "  Do  pray, 
Mr.  Stanhope,  tell  us  what  became  of 
poor  Lady  Mary,"  said  a  third — "  Did 
she   ever  r^'irry  ?"   inquired   a  fourth — 
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'*  Had  Laura  any  children  ?"  asked  the 
fair  Lew  an  a. 

**  Don't  ask  such  indelicate  questions, 
my  love,"  observed  her  virgin  aunt,  the 
antiquated  Miss  Grunt  bam,  "  but  pray, 
Mr.  Stanhope,"  she  continued,  "  what 
became  of  Lady  Bungleton  ?  and  had 
Lady  Lewiston  any  family  by  her  hus- 
band ?" 

"  And  what  became  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  ?"  inquired  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  usually  spends  more  of  his 
time  in  my  house  than  his  own.  **  But, 
Mr.  Stanhope,  you  have  not  answered 
my  interrogatories,"  observed  the  im- 
patient Miss  Gruntham  ;  *'  had  Lady 
Lewiston  any  family  by  her  wicked  lord  r 
and  did  Lady  Bungleton  enter  the  holy 
state  of  wedlock  a  second  time  ?  Really, 
I  must  say  the  Rebel  does  not  conclude  in 
the  least  to  my  satisfaction — but  it  is  to 
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be  sure,  a  most  imperfect  performance 
altogether,  —  you  will  excuse  my  can- 
dour, my  dear  sir/' 

"  I  would  advise  you,"  said  the  par- 
son, "  to  write  another  chapter ;  (for,  as 
the  ladies  observe,  the  present  conclusion 
is  most  unsatisfactory),  particularly  if  you 
mean  to  publish  it ;  and  I  imagine  that 
such  is  your  intention.'* 

*'  Publish  it !"  I  exclaimed,  **  no,  cer- 
tainly not;  I  am  too  old  now,  my  good 
fellow,  to  stand  a  public  trial ;  but  I  shall 
leave  the  MS.  (with  something  more  sub- 
stantial), to  my  nephew  Bill,  and  (when 
I  am  mingled  with  the  dust  of  my  ances- 
tors), he  may  publish  it  if  he  thinks  pro- 
per. I  will,  at  all  events,  follow  your  ad- 
vice, and  add  another  chapter  to  the 
book." 

"  In   the    meantime,"    observed  Miss 
Gruntham,  "  tell  us  all  you  remember 
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about  Lady  Mary  -,  not  that  I  admire  her 
character — on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
her  general  conduct  extremely  reprehen- 
sible ;  and  as  for  Kenard  Lutterworth, 
he  is  much  too  prosy  to  suit  my  taste, — 
to  be  candid  with  you,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  common  field  preacher.  And  with 
respect  to  Laura,  I  think  she  has  *  no 
character  at  all,' — she  is  totally  deficient 
in  mental  resolution,  in  energy  of  mind, 
in  life,  soul,  and  sentiment.  She  cer- 
tainly acted  very  wrong  in  not  taking 
apartments  upon  Tower  Hill ;  in  which 
case,  she  might  have  spent  part  of  each 
day  with  the  poor  Baronet." 
Here  the  old  lady  paused, 

"  For  want  of  words,  no  doubt,  or  Jack  of  breath  ;" 

and  just  as  1  was  beginning  to  flatter  my- 
self, that  her  criticism  was  at  an  end,  she 
disappointed  my  hopes,  and  recommenced 
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her  attack  with  prodigious  energy  and 
importance  of  manner. 

"  By  the  bye,  my  dear  sir,  the  Baro- 
net's sudden  love  fit  is  one  of  the  most 
unnatural  incidents  I  ever  heard  record- 
ed ;  and  then,  as  for  the  proposal  of  mar- 
riage— oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanhope !  it  was 
out  of  all  rule,  I  assure  you.  I  thoroughly 
understand  these  sort  of  things,  (as  well  I 
may,  having  had  no  less  than  thirty-five 
offers),  and  I  well  remember,  when  Sir 
Timothy  Tardy  first  proposed  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  ha — " 

"  La,  aunt!"  exclaimed  Lewana,  sud- 
denly interrupting  Miss  Gruntham,  to 
whose  long,  love  narratives,  she  had  an 
insuperable  aversion — **  La,  aunt!  do 
you  suppose  Mr.  Stanhope  doesn't  under- 
stand how  a  man  ought  to  make  the  offer  ? 
you  surely  forget  that  he  has  been  mar- 
ried." 
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I  now  thought  myself  called  upon  to 
make  some  observation,  and  I  rather 
testily  replied : 

"  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  different 
constitutions,  habits  and  manners  of  man- 
kind ;  I  have  merely  related  facts,  and 
those  who  have  studied  human  nature, 
will  tell  you,  Miss  Gruntham,  that  there 
is  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  modes  of 
courtship,  as  in  most  other  affairs  of  life." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Miss  Grunt- 
ham, "  but  yet,  I  maintain,,  that  Sir 
William's  conduct  was  contrary  to  all 
rule,  and  1  strongly  advise  you  to  make 
an  entire  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
work  ;  and  also  to  curtail  some  of  Kenard 
Lutterworth's  prosy  speeches;  though, 
upon  second  consideration,  that  will  not 
be  absolutely  necessary,  as  all  those  stupid, 
dry  passages,  will  be  skipped  of  course." 

**  I  am   not  certain  of  that,"  observed 
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the  Clergyman  ;  the  '  dry  passages'  you 
allude  to,  are  rather  too  short  for  the 
skipping  system,  for  you  are  no  sooner  in 
them,  than  you  are  out  of  them." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Miss 
Grunthani,  "  I  make  it  an  invariable  nile 
to  skip  through  such  like  passages.'* 

'*  Or  sleep  through  them/'  replied  the 
Parson,  in  an  mider  tone.  "  I  think, 
Stanhope,"  he  continued,  "  Miss  Grunt- 
ham's  criticism  must  remind  you  of  those 
iines  of  Boiieau : 

*  ''  Censeur  un  peu  facheux,  mais  souvent  necessaire, 
Plus  enclin  a  blamer,  que   sfavant  a  bien  faire." 

Miss  Grunthani  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
mther  deaf,  so  that  the  Parson's  quotation 
(luckily  for  him)  fell  fi armless ;  and  the 
good  old  lady^  observing  a  gap  in  the 
conversation,    immediately  renewed   her 

*  L'art  Poetique. 
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attack  upon  me  with  increased  vig-our; 
and  having-  thoroughly  lashed  the  poor 
Rebel  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  she  con- 
cluded, to  my  g-reat  relief,  with  the  fol- 
lowing* observation  : 

**  In  fact,  the  book  is  altogether  faulty, 
even  to  its  very  title  :  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  Reformed  Bachelor,  or  the  Deserted 
Husband,  or  the  Seduced  Wife,  or  any 
name  but  the  Rebel;  'tis  such  a  hideous, 
unharmonious  title." 

''  Was  Kenard  Lutterworth  bur  led  in 
Prance?"  inquired  the  Parson,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Did  Mr.  Frederick  Seville  continue 
in  a  state  of  celibacy  ?"  asked  Miss  Grunt- 
ham. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  young  Cad- 
wallader?"  inquired  Lewana. 

"  With  your  permission"  (1  replied,  ad- 
dressing the   company)    **  I  will  answer 
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your  various  interrogatories,  by  giving  a 
concise  account  of  such  circumstances  as 
have  not  escaped  my  recollection." 

"  Pray  be  as  quick  and  brief  as  pos- 
sible," observed  Miss  Gruntham,  slowly 
drawing  forth  her  huge  repeater,  "  for  it 
is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  I  observe,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  late  hours  tend  greatly  to  de- 
stroy one's  beauty.  Bless  me  !  how  dis 
tinctly  I  remember  the  night  (indeed  it 
appears  only  like  yesterday)  when  Sir 
Timothy  Tardy,  (who  certainly  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  gallantry)  pro" — 

'^  Dear  aunt!"  exclaimed  Lewana,  in 
great  alarm,  *'  if  it  be  so  late,  had  not  Mr. 
Stanhope  better  begin  ?" 

I  took  the  young  lady's  hint,  and  before 
Miss  Gruntham  could  rally  her  scattered 
forces,  I  began  as  follows : 

"  The  day  after  Kenard's  lamented 
deaths  his  friend,  Lord  Glenal  bourne,  ar- 
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rived  at  Versailles.     When  his   Lordship 
heard  the  melancholy  event,  he  was  over- 
whelmed   with    grief;    his     noble     heart 
seemed  as  though  it  would  burst — whilst 
tears  of  unutterable  sorrow  flowed  down 
his  manly  face — and  when  he  was  ushered 
into  the    gloomy   apartment,  (where  lay 
the  lifeless   form  of  his  beloved  Kenard) 
he  felt  what  no  human  language  can  ex- 
press— he    clasped   the   cold  body  to  his 
heart,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  once 
glowing  cheek  of  his  friend,  and  wept 
aloud. 

*  "  God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ? 

**  ITiat  thou  towards  him  \\-ith  hand  so  various, 

''  Or  might  I  say  contrarious, 

"  Temperest  thy  Providence  through  his  short  course, 

"  Not  evenly,  as  thou  rulest 

"  Th'  angelic  orders,    and  inferior." 

**  None  of  your  poetry,  I  beseech  you, 

*  Samson  Agonistes. 
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Mr.  Stanhope!"  exclaimed  Miss  Grunt- 
ham  :  **  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you," 
she  continued,  striking  her  repeater,  "  but 
time  advances ;  pray  keep  to  mere  matter 
of  fact,  —  we  all  know  you  can  write 
verses,  and  so,  indeed,  can  every  school 
boy ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  very  de- 
lightful to  listen  to  what  I  call  real  poe- 
try,— riear  Sir  Timothy  Tardy  possessed 
the  true  poetic  vein  -,  I  remember,  full 
well,  he  presented  me,  on  my  birth-day, 
with  some  exceedingly  pret — " 

<*  For  goodness  sake.  Aunt !"  screamed 
Miss  Lewana,  "  do  allow  Mr.  Stanhope 
to  proceed,  or  we  shall  not  see  our  bed- 
rooms to-night." 

A  dark  cloud  instantly  overspread  Miss 
Gruntham's  swarthy  visage ;  and  as  I 
perceived  by  the  movement  of  her  lower 
jaw,  that  she  was  meditating  a  vigorous 
onset,    I   lost  not   a  moment,  —  but  re- 
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commenced  (with  rapid  utterance),  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  From  tlie  violence  of  Lord  Glenal- 
bm'ne's  grief,  he  w^as  but  ill  calculated 
to  administer  consolation  to  Mrs.  Lutter- 
worth and  her  mihappy  niece;  and  on 
the  fifth  day  after  his  Lordship's  arrival, 
the  whole  party  left  Versailles  (for  Eng-- 
land),  and  brought  with  them  the  beloved 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Kenard. 

"  Lady  Mary's  life  was  despaired  of^ 
for  many  months,  but  she  eventually  re- 
covered, and  lived  to  fulfil  the  sacred  du- 
ties of  a  mother  to  the  child  of  the  man 
who  never  ceased  to  live  in  her  heart  and 
remembrance.  Her  Ladyship  devoted 
the  principal  part  of  her  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  Mary  Lutterworth,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  become  an 
amiable,  well-informed,  accomplished 
young  woman,  differing-  in  every  respect 
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from  her  abandoned  mother.  Lady  Mary 
had  seen  with  sorrow,  that  a  great  portion 
of  }Door  Kenard's  misery  arose  from  the 
contentious  bad  temper  of  his  wife,  and 
her  Ladyship  was,  in  consequence,  dou- 
bly anxious,  that  her  young  charge  should 
possess  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit." 

"Dear  Sir!"  exclaimed  Miss  Grunt- 
ham,  peevishly,  "  do  spare  us  your  com- 
ments, and  confine  yourself  to  facts  ;  did 
her  Ladyship  marry,  or  did  she  not  ?  For 
my  part,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to 
the  single  state  :  although  Sir  Timothy 
Tar—" 

Miss  Gruntham  was  again  suddenly 
attacked  by  her  impatient  niece;  and 
after  a  skirmish,  I  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

**  Twelve  months  after  Kenard  Lutter- 
worth's death,    Algernon  Stanhope   had 
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the  presumption  to  propose  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Lady  Mary's  hand ;  but  he  met 
with  a  decided  refusal ;  her  Ladyship  was 
one  of  those  women,  who,  when  they 
love,  love  for  ever!  and  she  was  too  ho- 
norable to  give  her  hand,  where  she 
could  not  also  bestow  her  heart.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  leaving- 
Mary  Lutterworth  inconsolable  for  her 
loss. 

Lord  Glenalbourne  and  his  exemplary 
partner,  enjoyed  many  years  of  happi- 
ness, uninterrupted  by  any  of  those  do- 
mestic discords,  so  common  in  married 
life,  and  which  usually  arise  from, 

*'  Trifles,  light  as  air." 

Lady  Glenalbourne  never  failed  to 
show  (on  her  part),  the  utmost  readiness 
and  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  will  of 
her  husband ;  and  in  return,  he  was  ever 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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anxious  to  give  up  his  own  enjoyment,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  add  to  hers  :  thus, 
their  lives  passed  unclouded  by  those  dis- 
graceful bickerings,  which  too  frequently 
render  the  married  state  a  scene  of  strife, 
hatred,  and  wretchedness. 

Lord  and  Lady  Glenalbourne  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  attending  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  in  soothing,  by  the  voice 
of  sympathy  and  kindness,  the  misery  of 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

Lord  Lewiston  deserted  Harriet 
Lutterworth,  seven  weeks  after  her 
disgraceful  flight,  and  left  her  (in  a  fo- 
reign land),  to  the  neglect  and  contempt 
of  the  world.  His  Lordship  was  killed, 
shortly  afterwards,  by  a  blow  he  received 
from  a  footman,  whose  wife  he  had  se- 
duced. But  Harriet  lived  a  solitary,  ne- 
glected,   wretched    being,    till    the   year. 
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1773,  when  she  died,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  at  Calais,  without  a  friend 
to  attend  to  her  wants,  to  support  her 
dying  head,  or  administer  words  of  love 
and  consolation,  in  the  last  awful  hour. 
Her  income  had  been  considerable,  but 
she  died,  nevertheless,  greatly  in  debt ; 
and  her  body  was  refused  sepulture,  until 
an  express  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Gle- 
nalbourne,  who  immediatel}^  gave  orders 
for  the  payment  of  her  debts,  and  also  de- 
frayed the  expences  of  her  funeral. 

Algernon  Stanhope,  in  due  season,  con- 
quered his  love  for  Lady  Mary  Seaham^ 
and  married  a  woman  of  large  fortune 
and  uncommon  beauty ;  but  she  unfor- 
tunately possessed  an  un amiable  temper, 
and  rendered  her  husband's  home  a  scene 
of  misery  and  contention. 

I  have  often  most  devoutly  wished,  that 
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parents  would  attend  as  sedulously  to  the 
tempers  of  their  children,  as  they  do  to 
their  accomplishments  ',  for  it  is  surely  of 
more  importance  to  the  happiness  of  their 
offspring  that  they  should  possess — 

*'  My  dear  sir !"  exclaimed  Miss  Grunt- 
ham,  with  a  terrific  yawn,  '*  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  spare  us  your  re- 
marks!— it  really  grieves  me  to  interrupt 
you,  but  time  is  advancing  w^ith  rapid 
strides,  and  the  attendants  of  Somnus 
are  already  hovering  around  us — do  let 
me  entreat  you  to  confine  yourself  to 
facts:' 

**  How  fared  the  cardinal  virtues?" 
said  the  parson. 

They  died  in  their  "  maiden  state,"  I 
replied  ;  but  Lady  Bungleton  hobbled  to 
the  altar  at  the  interesting  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  was  united   to  a   spruce  young 
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officer  in  the  Guards,  who  (during  the 
four  years  he  was  blessed  with  her  so- 
ciety) never  failed  in  holding  her  up  to 
his  associates  as  an  object  of  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

The  Honourable  Frederick  Seville  died 
a  bachelor,  and  left  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  immense  fortune  to  Cadwallader  Llyn 
Lee  Lewellin  Barnacle. 

Lady  Cassandra  Harrington  expired 
suddenly,  one  evening,  whilst  spouting 
the  reply  of  Achilles  to  the  noble  Hector 
(respecting  the  delivery  of  their  bodies  to 
their  friends),  and  her  husband  consoled 
himself,  twelve  months  afterwards,  by 
marrying  Lady  Lewiston,  who  dropped 
her  title,  and  became  so  entirely  a  re- 
formed character,  that  few  people  coidd 
have  discovered  in  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Harrington,  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
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the  fastidious,   selfish,   and    overbearing 
Miss  Sherburne. 

I  have  nov^,  my  friends,  answered  your 
various  questions  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, and  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  party. 

''  What  a  finale!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Gruntham,  slowly  turning  her  tawny, 
withered  visage  towards  me,  and  solemnly 
shaking  her  false  locks,  '*  what  a  misera- 
ble conclusion !  the  book  will  never  sell, 
you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  sell  it,  ma'am,"  I 
calmly  replied. 

"^  I  should  have  concluded  the  work 
very  differently,"  continued  the  ancient 
spinster,  "  it  does  not  end  in  the  least 
like  a  Romance.'* 

"  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons," 
observed  the  parson  \  **  it  is  not  a  Ro- 
mance,'' 
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"  Well,  well,"  growled  Miss  Grunt- 
ham,  "  you  may  call  it  what  you  like  ; 
but  you  may  rely  upon  my  opinion,  which 
amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  the  Rebel  is  an 
extremely  heavy  work,  and  not  in  the 
least  calculated  for  the  amusement  of 
young  people— who  usually,  and  natu- 
rally, prefer  light  and  airy  perform- 
ances. And  then,  with  regard  to  your 
ideas  of  love,  my  dear  sir,  why  they  are 
altogether  erroneous.  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  copied  from  life." 

"  I  have  merely  relsited  facts,  madam," 
I  replied,  carelessly  throwing  myself 
back  in  my  easy  chair,  and  crossing  my 
legs  with  the  self-importance  of  a  man 
who  is  upon  good  terms  with  himself. 
"  It  is  true,''  I  continued,  "  that  I  have 
occasionally  related  unnatural  incidents  ; 
but  I  still  maintain,  that  I  copied  from 
nature.     What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
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unnatural  than  for  a  woman  to  leave  the 
husband  of  her  choice — the  child  she  has 
fostered—  the  friends  who  have  cherished 
her — ^and  throw  herself,  unblushingly, 
into  the  arms  of  an  abandoned  libertine? 
And  yet,  disgraceful  and  unnatural  as 
such  conduct  is,  will  you  say  that  it  is  not 
frequently  practised?  Alas!  you  cannot 
— for  whilst  our  public  journals  detail 
cases  that  are  disgusting  to  humanity — 
cases  that — " 

**  No  more  of  your  cases ,  for  pity's 
sake!''  exclaimed  Miss  Gruntham,  again 
(politely)  drawing  forth  her  ponderous 
repeater,  **  but  confine  yourself  to  the 
charge  laid  against  your  style — what  can 
you  say  in  its  defence  ?  Is  it  not  heavy  in 
the  highest  degree  ?" 

To    that    charge,    madam,   I    plead 
guilty — but  pray  remember  my  great  age; 
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— look  on  my  aged  form,  withered  limbs, 
and  hoary  locks,  and  then  say  if  aught 
*  light  and  airy'  could  in  reason  be  ex- 
pected. A.11  that  I  can  say  in  justifica- 
tion of  myself,  is  merely  this,  that  I  have 
done  my  best — the  greatest  genius  can 
do  no  more.*' 

"  And  no  more  is  expected  from  any 
one,"  observed  the  parson. 

"  That  is  understood,"  said  Miss  Grunt- 
ham,  "  at  the  same  tifne  it  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  find  you  are  not  going  to 
print  the  Rebel — as  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
(and  I  am  no  insignificant  judge)  a  very 
improper  performance  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people;  it  would,  infalli- 
bly, teach  them  to  form  very  erroneous 
opinions  upon  many  subjects,  particularly 
that  of  /ot'e— which  you  must  certainly 
q2 
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allow  is  a  most  momentous  point.  And  as 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  the  whole 
work  is  strongly  tinctured  with  jacobin- 
ism." 

*'  As  far  as  you  are  capable  of  judging, 
ma'am,  your  opinions  are  correct,  I  doubt 
not,''  replied  the  parson,  dryly. 

Miss  Gruntham  rose  immediately,  with 
the  intention  of  retiring' ;  but  she  sud- 
denly made  a  dead  halt,  and  exclaimed: 
"Ah!  bless  me — I  had  nearly  forgotten 
to  observe,  that  when  you  make  the  altera- 
tions I  proposed  respecting  the  love-scene, 
I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  throw 
Laura  into  a  swoon,  and  represent  Sir 
William  upon  his  knees,  bathing  her  face 
(with  his  tears),  and  wiping  it,  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  handkerchief,  at  the 
very  moment  the  servant  enters  to  sum- 
mon  him   to    Lord   Mold  aw 's    presence. 
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This  would,  indubitably,  have  a  very  in- 
teresting" and  novel  effect." 

'*  A  very  woye/ effect,  indeed,  ma'am," 
said  the  parson. 

**  But  would  it  not  be  rather  awkward," 
I  inquired,  '*  to  represent  Sir  William 
wiping  and  bathing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  in  the  least,"  replied 
the  parson  with  much  gravity,  "  you  can 
describe  the  Baronet  in  the  act  of  dri/- 
ing  one  cheek,  whilst  he  is  netting  the 
other." 

*'  Yes,  that  would  have  an  imcommonly 
pleasing  effect,"  observed  Miss  Gruntham, 
''  and  my  dear  Mr  Stanhope,"  continued 
the  antiquated  spinster,  "  you  must  cause 
Laura,  (when  she  takes  her  final  adieu  of 
Beltingham)  to  burst  out  into  the  follow- 
ing' exclamation  :   '  Oh  !  ye  beloved  and 
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venerable  groves!  that  have  so  long 
waved  your  kixuriant  branches  o'er  my 
youthful  brow,  and  shielded  my  tender 
form  from  the  rude  and  wintry  blasts  of 
Boreas — oh  con — " 

**  They  never  lived  there  in  the  winter , 
madam,"  said  I,  rather  peevishly. 

"  Tut!  tut!  my  dear  Sir!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Gruntham,  *'  why  will  you  confine 
yourself  to  mere  matter  of  fact  ?  why  not 
embellish  a  little?  but  do  not  interrupt 
me  again  -,  perhaps  you  had  better  take 
notes  of  the  hints  I  mean  to  give 
you.  Now  let  me  see  ;  where  was  1  ? 
where  did  1  leave  off?'' 

"  At  *  Oh  con — '  ma'am/'  replied  the 
pai-son,  arming  himself  with  his  tablets 
and  pencil. 

"  Ah  !  yes— so  I  did.  *  Oh  !  continue, 
I    supplicate  you,     to   shade    the  hoary 
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tresses  of  my  beloved,  honoured,  and  aged 
sire!     Oh  continue — '  " 

"  If  we  continue  here  much  long-er," 
screamed  the  impatient  Lewana,  uncere- 
moniously interrupting  Miss  Gruntham's 
adieu  to  the  venerable  groves,  "  Mr  Stan- 
hope will  be  quite  fatigued;  remember 
he  is  accustomed  to  very  early  hours." 

'*You  are  the  rudest  of  created  he- 
ings  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Gruntham,  with 
indignation ;  "  know,  from  henceforth, 
that  when  you  insult  me,  you  insult  in  my 
person,  both  the  sister  of  your  mother,  and 
an  authoress ! 

"  An  authoress  r'  exclaimed  Lewana, 
in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  miss,  an  authoress,'*  repeated 
the  indignant  spinster,  turning  from  her 
ill-bred  niece,  and  addressing  me,  "yes, 
Mr.  Stanhope,  T  am  proud  to  say,  that  I 
have  given  birth  to  seven  (here  the  par- 
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son  raised  his  eyes  from  his  tablets)  to  se- 
ven quarto  vohimes,  entitled  *  The  De- 
lig-hts  of  Disease.'  '* 

**  And  I  assure  you,    I  have  contrived 
to     make    the   whole    work    assume     a 
vastly  pleasing  lively  appearance:    it  is 
a  performance  that  will  be  much  sought 
after   by   a   certain    class ;    I    intend    to 
publish   it   next   summer ;    and    I    have 
also  prepared  for  the  press,  a  new  edition 
of    *  The    Heroinoe ;    or,    The  Lives    of 
Arria,  Paulina,  Lucrecia,  Dido,  Shentilla, 
Cypriana,  and  Aretaphila."     My  beloved 
grandpapa  bequeathed  me  a  duodecimo 
volume*,    bearing-  the   before-mentioned 
title,    and  I  have  drawn  it  out  into  nine 
volumes    octavo,     and     rendered     it     a 


*  The  Heroinae,  mentioned  by  IMiss  Gruntham,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  my  possession,  and  was  published  in  1689. — Editor. 
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prodigiously  amusing'  work — not  in  the 
least  Jike  the  Rebel,  which  is  really  a 
perfect   hypnotic  !" 

"  Hypnotic  /"  repeated  Lewana, 
'*  what's  that  ?" 

"  But  alas !"  continued  Miss  Gruntham, 
"  you  have  erred  from  the  very  com-^ 
mencement  of  your  Rebel;  it  is  so 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  ichnography ." 

**  The  ichnography  /"  exclaimed  Lew- 
ana,    "what    can  that  be?'' 

"  However,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  exert 
my  skill,  and  (with  your  permission) 
throw  the  Rebel  into  an  entirely  new 
form,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
advantageous  to  your  nephew,  by  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  the  work.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  alter  the  title;  and 
secondly,  I  shall  spin  it  into  seven 
volumes.     Ah!    dear!    that   reminds   me 
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of  a  beautiful  compliment  I  received 
(forty  years  ag-o),  from  the  elegant  and 
sentimental    Sir  Tim — " 

'*  Dear  Aunt  !"  vociferated  Lewana, 
cutting  short  the  sentimental  Sir  Timothy, 
and  forcing  a  bed-room  candlestick 
under  Miss  Gruntham's  nose,  "  dear 
Aunt,  do  reserve  the  beautiful  compli- 
ment till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  retire — 
poor  Mr.  Stanhope  seems  quite  ex- 
hausted." 

Miss  Gruntham  received  the  light  with 
her  right  hand,  and  pompously  waving* 
the  rude  girl  from  her  with  the  left, 
she  continued ;  "  Well,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  revising 
your  work,  and  with  your  assent,  I 
will  give  it  a  regular  ichnography  — as 
at  present,  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  others  it  is  called  'The  Rebel;' 
and  yet  it  contains  neither  woimds,  war, 
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nor  bloodshed  ;  it  contains  no  plots — no 
horrific  descriptions  —  no  heart- thrilling- 
surprises — no  sentimental  soliloquies !  it 
is  (in  fact)  a  mere  hodge-podge  of  incon- 
gruities. And  between  ourselves,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  have  a  most  wearisome  habit 
of  leaving  every  thing'  to  the  feeling 
and  imagination  of  your  reader,  without 
remembering,  that  thousands  of  readers 
possess  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.*' 

*'  Vastly  true  indeed,  ma'am,"  said 
the  parson,  "  and  when  you  favor  Stan- 
hope, by  revising  his  work,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  strike  out  some  of  the 
grammatical  inaccuracies  with  which  it 
abounds." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
ability,"  replied  Miss  Gruntham ;  "  I 
will  make  such  improvements,  and 
wonderful  additions,  as  cannot  fail  of 
obtaining   universal  approbation. 
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I  have,  thus  far,  troubled  my  reader 
with  Miss  Gruntham's  remarks,  but  my 
modesty  will  not  allow  me  to  repeat  the 
encomiums  which  were  lavished  upon 
the  Rebel  by  my  partial,  and  g"ood- 
natured  young  friends  :  the  Parson  too 
chimed  in,  and  confessed  that  "  he  had, 
occasionally,  read  a  more  stupid  book:'* 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  my  vanity 
and  self-love  were  not  materially  wounded, 
by  the  rough  attack  they  had  sustained 
from  the  sentimental  and  fastidious  Miss 
Gruntham. 

And  now,  my  beloved  Reader^  fare- 
well !  and  when  these  humble  pages 
shall    be   submitted    to  your  judgment, 

let   me   entreat  vou   not   to   view   them 

%) 

with  the  severity  of  a  critic,  but  rather 
with  the  tender  mercy  of  a  friend  : 
and  although  my  aged  form  will  then 
be   mouldering  in  the  dust — although  I 
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shall  then  be  above  your  censure  and 
beyond  your  praise,  yet  would  your 
approving  smile  be  as  the  morning  dew 
upon   my  grave. 


THE    END. 


Vf.  WILSON,  PRINTER,  57,  SKINNER-STREET,  LONDON. 
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